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AUTOMATIC 


MACHINE 
TOOLS 


The files of Waste bulge with the rising cost 
records of all kinds of machinery that is reach- 
ing the scrap heap needlessly before its time. 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings are thwart- 
ing Waste at every turn by saving power and 
lubricant; raising precision and output; cutting 
maintenance and depreciation charges. 

Timken Tapered Roller Bearings eliminate 
friction to the point where power require- 
ments drop as much as 30%, often permit- 
ting the economy of smaller power units! 
Timken tapered construction, Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken- 
made electric furnace steel assure extreme 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., 


BEARINGS 
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OIL WELL 
pEQUIBMENT 


Thal) 
Made 


| MOTORS 
TRUCKS 


self-contained capacity for thrust, shock, speed 
and radial load. The most compact, refined 
design is possible. Alignment, rigidity and 
precision are permanent. A negligible amount 
of lubricant, always perfectly sealed in, fully 
protects against every form of wear. 


Consequently the initial investment in 
Timken-equipped machinery spreads over 
many extra years of better, faster output. It is 
frequently proftable to supplant obsolescent 
types at once. The most highly reputed equip- 
ment builders in every field feature modern 


Timken-equipped designs. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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JOHN N. WILLYS 


The A. B. P. is a non- 
profit organization 
whose members have 
pledged themselves to 
a working code of 
practice in which the 
interests of the men of 
American industry, 
trade and professions 
are placed first--a code 


“Behind the 
Salesman’s Call” 


OHN WILLYS—outstanding American manufac- 
turer and merchandizer—says: “The commodity must 


be at least two-thirds sold before the salesman closes 
the purchase.” 


> * * * 


This publication is a part of that essential selling job 
that means the ultimate order. 


* 


Behind the salesman’s call is a great chain of information. 
Changes in practice, new ideas, new policies of manu- 
facturing and marketing—all these reach your eye as a 
reader and buyer through the editorial pages. 

And just as the editorial pages point out new methods 
and new opportunities of cost-saving or profit-making so 
the advertising pages reinforce the editorial content with 
their specific information on products, commodities or 
services that will put their new ideas to work in your 
business. 

When you reread this issue think of it not as pages of 
printed paper but as an inventory of information and 
products and service to help its readers—its editorial 
material selected from the best of the present, its advertis- 
ing pages, the paid announcements and descriptions of the 
output of businesses made to serve you as yours is run to 
serve others. 


demanding unbiased 
editorial pages, classi- 
fied and verified paid 
subscribers, and 
honest advertising of 


Bust 
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dependable products. 
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“Yesterday and Today” 
THE DRAWING FRAME 


LAtLdd 


Yesterday and Today the. Drawing 
Frame has represented a simple opera- 
tion in the processing of cotton. However, 
it is a very nice operation. Since this fact 
is not realized by all, much damage to the 
staple and strength of cotton yarn can be 
directly traced to this process). ~ ~ ~~» 
No manufacturer can build into a Draw- 
ing Frame the attention of an able operator 
or the guiding brain of a competent boss 


carder. Today good mills are.paying 


additional attention to this machine. 
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A Means of Getting The 
Most Value From a 
Dollar’s Worth 
of Starch 


RCY is a product used in warp sizing and cloth finishing for converting ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch into a soluble form, the solutions of which are transparent 
and remain fluid at lower temperatures. 


“thy The use of ARCY results in less shedding 
Zt, S 
i — of short fibres, due to the conservation of 
jrezx Zz all binding properties of natural thick 


boiling starch. ARCY liquefaction of 
natural starch is NATURE’S mild way 
of producing slow congealing starch solu- 
tions, without lessening the original de- 


sirable properties created by nature. 
‘ Y Hence the ability of the dressed warp 
Warp Dressing ervice yarns to withstand the chafing action of 


INPTOVES Weaving” the reed without “shedding.” 
tr 


emark Reg. U. &S. Patent Office 


WHO 


Trad 


Manufactured by 


AMERICAN RAPIDASE COMPANY, Ince. 
Distributed through 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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Meeting of Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Carolina 


HE twenty-first annual meeting 
of the Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of North Carolina, held 
Friday and Saturday of last week at 
the Grove Park Inn, Asheville, prov- 
ed a very interesting and enjoyable 
convention. The program included 
several addresses by unusually able 
and prominent speakers, the annual! 
banquet, a golf téurnament and the 
usual business session. 
The election of officers resulted as 
follows: C. G. Hill, of Winston- 


Salem, head of the Amazon Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C€. was. elected 


president; T. H. Webb, Concord, N. 
C., was elected first vice-president; 
J. H. Separk, Gastonia, second vice- 
president; W. D. Briggs, Raleigh, 
third vice-president; Hunter Mar- 
shall, Jr., Charlotte, secretary and 
treasurer: George W. Forrester, At- 
lanta, traffic manager and R. H. Boy- 
kin, Spartanburg, head of the fuel 
department. 

The Friday morning session was 
eonvened at 10 o'clock, with J. M. 
Gamewell, president, presiding. Af- 


ter the invocation, Edgar Watkins, , 


of Atlanta, made a very forceful ad- 
dress, his remarks concerning the 
effect of legislation on the textile 
industry, being of particular inter- 
est. Mr. Watkins said: 


Address of Edgar Watkins 


Within the memory of men now 
active business was but incidentally 
affected by law. The business man 
used his lawyer to write his will, 
draw contracts, and represent him 
if litigation arose, but looked upon 
lawyers as mere theorists in busi- 
ness. 

Conditions have changed. Business 
is now largely a profession; an occu- 
pation requiring preliminary and 
intelligent training, involving knowl- 
edge, and one undertaken and pur- 
sued not solely for personal gain. 
The lawyer, instead as formerly be- 
ing acquainted only with statutes, 
decisions, and procedure, must now, 
as said by Justice Holmes, be “a 
man of statistics and the master of 
economics.” This converging of law 
and business has resulted in part 
from higher ethies in business and 
in part from the fact that legisla- 
fion has been extended to include 
the regulation of business. The 
business man needs his lawyer to 
draw his will and his contracts and 
lo represent him in suits, but far 
more he needs advice with refer- 
ence to the extent and character of 
the regulation of his business by 


statutes and commissions. This evo- 
lution has produced the business 
lawyer, that is, the lawyer acquaint- 
ed with the principles of business 
and the statutory regulations af- 
fecting those principles. 

While it has become trite to say 
that there is too much law in busi- 
ness, the statement is nevertheless 
true, and the situation is one not 
likely soon to be remedied. Reform- 
ers, especially reformers who know 
little or nothing of business, believe, 
or at least act on the belief that 
whatever they do not approve 
should be _ prohibited. Reformers 
being vocal and business men en- 
grossed in their businesses to the 
exclusion of their civic duties, it is 
not unnatural that the clamor of 
the reformers is registered in stat- 
utes. Regulation once established is 
difficult to get repeated and com- 
missions once created are rarely 
abolished. 


There are sound reasons why the. 


textile industry has so extensively 


moved from New England to the’ 
Among these are geography | 


South. 
and climate, but one of the chief 
causes has been the excess of legis- 
lation.in New England. We have in 
the South adequate regulating leg- 
islation. Indeed, I know of no in- 
dustry that has voluntarily gone so 
far in self regulation as the textile 
industry.. In the social service ex- 
tended to its employees this industry 
has met all reasonable demands. In 
many communities the schools of 
the cotton mills ‘have set the pace 
for schools in the villages and the 
recreational opportunities in most 
of the Southern cotton mills are 
superior. The cotton mill industry 
does not object to necessary regula- 
tion, but it can be destroyed, or at 
least seriously handicapped, by im- 
practicable and unnecessary restric- 
tions. 

There are certain Federal regula- 
tions with which industry and 
trade have to deal. A brief discus- 
sion of your rights and obligations 
under this species of regulation may 
no tbe inappropriate. 

Transportation is one of the nec- 
essary steps in production and dis- 
tribution. The miner extracts and 
the farmer grows the raw material, 
the manufacturer changes it. into 
the finished product, and the trans- 
portation companies transport and 
deliver it to the trader for distribu- 
tion. The laws regulating transpor- 
tation, therefore, materially affect 
the industry of manufacturing. Of 


the funds available in the hands of 
the consumer for any particular 
product there must be a _ division 
among the miner or grower, the 
manufacturer, the transporter, and 
the trader. If any one of these gets 
more than his proportionate part, 
some or all of the others must ot 
necessity get less. If the carrier's 
charges add too much to the cost to 
the consumer, a substitute article 
may be chosen. The competition of 
desires and the law of marginal! 
prices are here effective. 


Our railroads, as you know, are 
regulated by a commission, appoint- 
ed by the president, having exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over transportation 
by common carriers in interstate 
commerce and wilh much indirect 
jurisdiction over such carriers in 
intrastate commerce as practically 
unifies its power to control all com- 
mon carrier transportation. The 
Congress has said to the transporta- 
tion companies that they shall re- 
ceive a fair return on the aggregate 
value in a particular territory of the 
property devoted to the service of 
transportation. This makes it nec- 
essary to determine the value of 
railroad properties and when that 
value is determined the law says 
that the carriers are entitled to re- 
ceive a return of 5% per cent of 
such value, but the commission 
“may, in its discretion, add thereto 
a sum not exceeding one-half of 
one per centum of such aggregate 
value to make provision in whole 
or in part for improvements, better- 
ments or equipment.” The carriers 
are now receiving returns on a 
value fixed tentatively by the com- 
mission. The carriers, however, 
contend that the commission's val- 
uation should be increased by about 
75 per cent. If this increase in val- 
uation should be had there would 
necessarily be, if the statute is 
obeyed, an increase in the charges 
of the carriers. The manufacturing 
industry is vitally interested in this 
question. If the contentions of the 
carriers are adopted they are in 
effect guaranteed a net return, after 
the payment. of taxes and interest, 
of 5% per cent on their investment 
regardiess of whether or not pru- 
dence was exercised in making the 
investments. 


Rate making principles have here- 
lofore been left largely to the dis- 
cretion of the traffic managers of 
the railroads. This discretion has 
been exercised in favor of such 
communities and at times such in- 


dustries and individuals as these 
traffic managers thought should be 
favered. No doubt infant industries 
have been protected and communi- 
ties have become important as the 
result of special rates conceded by 
fraftic managers. 

In addressing the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association in 
1923, I called attention to the fact 
that the interstate commerce com- 
mission during its then 36 years of 
existence had done little or nothing 
fundamental or constructive. What 
was then true obtains no longer. 
The commission in general investi- 
gations comprehending together the 
country as a whoie has done and is 
doing much to simplify and improve 
the systems of rate making and the 
method of publishing rates. 

In the South and in the Southwest 
proceedings by the commission have 
already been determined in. which 
the principle of mileage rather than 
the principle of groupings and dif- 
ferentials, was applied. This appli- 
cation in the Southern rate case was 
limited to elass rates but with a 
certainty of its extension to some 
commodity rates. In the Southwest 
the application extended to some 
commodities and the plan of con- 
structing rates there adopted is 
comprehensive enough to include 
practically all commodities. Inves- 
tigations similar to those in the 
South and Southwest are being con- 
ducted by the commission in other 
territories. 

It may be expected that in the 
future there wi:l be harmony in the 
principles of rate construction in all 
parts of the country and that the 
basic principle will be mileage. This 
tendency toward mileage rates is a 
fact that you must recognize wheth- 
er or not you approve the system. 
Such a system will not injure the 
textile industry in the South or else- 
where. The old system of rate mak- 
ing gave New England, notwith- 
standing the Southern mills, were 
nearer to the territory of produc- 
fion, on an average practical equal- 
ity of cost of transporting the in- 
bound raw product. New England 
had the advantage in selling the 
outbound manufactured product be- 
cause located nearer the centers of 
population and because the system 
of groupings and differentials fre- 
quently gave to New England rates 
as low to particular markets as the 
South had, even where the South 
was nearer to those markets. Being 
nearer the point where cotton is 
grown, and as the density of pop- 


‘ 


ulation in the South is increasing 
more rapidly than in any other sec- 
tion of the country, a mileage sys- 
tem of rates with proper industrial 
groups is beneficial to and _ will 
mean a recognition of the rights of 
the Southern mills to the advan- 
tages of their respective locations. 
Another reason why mileage rates 
are now at least not hurtful and 
probably beneficial i8 the fact that 
finishing mills are being located in 
the South. Your mills no longer 
need send a partly manufactured 
product to New England for further 
manufacture. 


Nobody loves a tax collector, but 
wherever there is government there 


are taxes and taxes will be with 
you always. The Federal income 
(ax is unnecessarily complex. Ef- 


forts are now being made and some 
success has heretofore been had to- 
wards simplifying the methods of 
returning and assessing these taxes. 

There is no reason why corporate 
taxes should be as high as they are 
and no reason why they should be 
relatively higher than the taxes of 
individuals. In the rendition of your 
tax returns law and accounting are 
involved and frequently the ac- 
ecountant and the lawyer are both 
necessary in making the returns. In 
case the taxpayer is dissatisfied with 
what the income tax commissioner 
does concerning his taxes, his meth- 
ods of appeal are unduly expensive 
and complicated. There should be 
a simplified procedure under which 
a taxpayer may have prompt and 
inexpensive opportunity to have a 


judicial determination of his tax 
questions. 
Those manufacturers who use 


hydro-electric power whether pro- 
duced by themselves or purchased 
from others, are sometimes affected 
by what is known as the Federal! 
walter power commission. This com- 
mission regulates hydro-electric 
plants where they are on navigable 
streams and in some cases where 
they are on streams the waters of 
which affect navigation. This com- 
mission will probably become more 
important than it has heretofore 
been. 


Perhaps the greatest problem in 
industry today is that of distribu- 
tion. Law affects this problem. 
There are those who believe that 
large aggregations of capital should 
perform all functions with the ex- 
ception of transportation, from ini- 
tial production to delivery to the 
consumer. There are others who 
think that the best method of doing 
business is for the manufacturer or 
producer to limit himself to his par- 
ticular function and when a com- 
modity is ready for use deliver his 
product to a wholesaler who in turn 
will sell to a retailer, the retailer 
supplying the consumer. The policy 
of our government is to encourage 
competition, but competition itself 
should be intelligently applied. It 
is just and promotive of the public 
interest for our industrial leaders to 
direct their energies toward obtain- 
ing the largest markets and such 
returns as are necessary to attract 
capital. A business may be too small 
to operate economically. It may be 
so large as to have passed the maxi- 
mui of economical operation. Be- 
tween these extremes there are op- 
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portunities for and 


amalgamation. 


I am told by an experienced, in- 
telligent, and successful manufac- 
turer that there are approximately 
42,000 looms in the South engaged 
in the manufacture of sheetings and 
that there are five kinds or groups 
of sheetings. It would promote 
economy and efficiency if these 
groups associated themselves and 
organized a common sales agency. 
Such an agency representing a suf- 
ficient number of looms could sup- 
ply the needs of wholesaler, 


co-operation 


any 


Chas. G. Hill 
New President 
Cotton Mfrs. Asso. of North Carolina 


would be familiar with the demands 
for the particular product handled 
and could keep the principals in- 
formed of such demands. There 
would be no waste of energy by this 
method. What is true in the man- 
ufacture of sheeting is true also of 
other products of the textile man- 
ufacturer. 

A. M. Bond, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee on distribution of the 
National Wholesale Dry Goods As- 
sociation, said that direct selling by 
manufacturers of their products is 
wreng. He urged in a report filed 
with the convention of that associa- 
tion in April that you should rec- 
ognize the wholesaler in your selling 
policies. 

It is not my purpose to discuss 
which of the distributing policies 
advocated by different interests is 
the correct one, nor am I assuming 
to advise you as to policies. Policies 
are discussed only so far as may be 
necessary to show how they are 
affected by regulation by statutes 
and commissions. It is my unqual- 
ified belief that all the branches of 
industry should be left free to dis- 
cuss methods and to urge their par- 
ticular views upon those with whom 
they deal. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has, however, issued orders 
to certain wholesale grocers to 
cease and desist from presenting the 
same argument as that presented by 
Mr. Bond. Such a restriction on the 
liberties of trade associations, I be- 
lieve goes further than the law jus- 
tifles and certainly further than is 
good for an orderly development of 
business ethics. 

The economie questions that I 
have just briefly discussed are in- 
terwoven with the Federal statutes 
known as the anti-trust laws and the 
Federal trade commission act. Under 


the Sherman anti-trust law any un- 
reasonable restraint of commerce, 
even though such restraint lowers 
prices, is unlawful. The Clayton law 
supplements the Sherman anti-trust 
law and specifically prohibits under 
circumstances named, discrimina- 
tion in prices. The Supreme Court 
has recently held that a State stat- 
ute prohibiting discrimination in 
prices paid for cream is uneonstitu- 
tional. Whether the same decision 
will be applied to the Clayton Law 
or not I do not know, but in any 
event this section of the Clayton 
law has never been enforced. The 
commission tried to enforce it in 
the biscuit case, but its order was 
set aside. The Clayton act as a 
whole has had little practical effect. 

The Federal trade commission act 
broadly prohibits “unfair methods 
of competition” words which no 
court has ever yet defined. The Su- 
preme Court has said that the words 
do not go in meaning beyond the 
conception of unfairness gradually 


evolved by the decisions of our 
courts and the enactments of our 
legislatures. Unquestionably, false 


advertising, misbranding, and simi- 
lar frauds are included within the 
meaning of “unfair” and the Fed- 
eral trade commission has done 
some excellent service in prohibit- 
ing these kinds of unfairness. It is 
when business co-operative methods 
are claimed to be unfair because 


coercive that there is uncertainty as 
to the rights of industry and as to 
these the Federal trade commission 
issued 


has orders infringing per- 


J. M. Gamewell 
Retiring President 
Cotton Mfrs. Asso. of North Carolina 


sonal liberties and unduly restrict- 
ing the rights of trade. There are 
many things that might be good 
business for traders to do as to 
which there is doubt of their right 
to do under the decisions of the 
Federal trade commission. Perhaps 
this condition will not soon, if ever, 
be remedied. Definiteness in the 
realm of business ethics is probably 
unattainable. Some of the lower 
Federal courts have gone a long way 
in sustaining the aggressions of this 
commission, but there is yet hope 
that the Supreme Court will pre- 
serve some of the liberties of trad- 
ers. At present there is doubt as to 
the liberty co-operatively to argue. 
The commission would hold, con- 
sistently with former holdings that 
Mr. Bond as chairman of a commit- 
tee of wholesale dry goods dealers 
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could not urge manufacturers not to 
sell retailers. 

There are certaim things the doing 
of which promotes business and is 
clearly not unlawful. In your busi- 
nesses you employ selling agents 
and it has been my information that 
sometimes the selling agent makes 
more money than the manufacturer. 
There is no legal objection to the 
organization by a group of manu- 
facturers of a joint agency through 
which their combined sales will be 
made. This would not mean the 
fixation of prices, it would mean the 
elimination of unnecessary agents, 
the lessening of the cost and the 
increase in the efficiency of distri- 
bution. 


There is no law that prohibits the 
merger of businesses too small to be 
otherwise economically operated. 
The steel company, the so-called 
steel trust, is an amalgamation of 
many businesses, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States sustained 
the validity of those mergers and 
said that size alone did not consti- 
tute an unlawful monopoly. The 
Southern Railway was formed be- 
fore railroads were authorized to 
consolidate and it represented the 
merger of 116 roads. The merger 
was of great advantage to the South 


and to the stockholders of the 
Southern Railway. Many textile 


mills could be legally merged to the 
benefit of their owners and with im- 
provement in efficiency and econ- 
omy. 


Following the appointment of con- 
vention committees, the association 
heard an address by Dr. Henry 
Payne, consulting engineer of the 
American Mining Congress, whose 
subject ‘was “Diversification is Es- 
sential to Southern Development.” 
Dr. Payne showed that the South's 
industrial development has been 
brought about by a number of fac- 
tors that combine to give this sec- 
tion wonderful advantages for in- 
dustrial expansion. His address fol- 
lows: 


Diversified Industry 
Essential to Southern 
Development 


By Dr. Henry Mace Payne 


In the selection of my subject | 
am in the same situation that met 
Jimmie one day after absence from 
school, when he brought the follow- 
ing note from his mother: “Please 
excuse Jimmie for being absent. He 
has a new baby brother. It was nc! 
his fault.” 

Knowing that “Out of the fullness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh, 
those of you who are familiar wit! 
my work in the South for a number 
of years past, will recognize tha! 
whatever the title assigned me, | 
shall very logically be expected to 
discuss the economic phases of in- 
dustry with which we are at the 
moment most vitally concerned. 

Three years ago I had the honor 
of addressing the American Cottcr 
Manufacturers’ Association at At- 
lantic City. At that time I dwel( 
particularly on outstanding nationa! 
problems. 

On other occasions I have ad- 
dressed audiences in North Carolina 
with special reference to the devel- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Industvrial 


Chemicals 


HE year 1927 may be re- 

membered by the readers of 
advertising as ‘“The Testimonial 
Year’’. On the pages of all types 
of periodicals, the reader sees tes- 
timonials to the merits of many 
different advertised products. And 
who is not impressed by this 
direct testimony as to quality! 


But the Mathieson organiza- 


tion depends for testimonials upon 
quite a different source. It prefers 
to consider every repeat 
order a testimonial — 
an unwritten one, it’s 
true—but nevertheless, 

a testimonial to the 
proven quality of EAGLE- 
THISTLE Liquid Chlorine. 


250 PARK AVE.’ 


PHILADELPHIA 


Deal Direct 


What Is A Testimontal 7 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 

SODA ASH 

BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


ic MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Saltville, Va. 


Repeat orders are born of cus- 
tomer satisfaction. Contract re- 
newals are made only where and 
when there is confidence in the 
supplier—and only when past ex- 
perience has furnished grounds 
for a continuation of that con- 
fidence. 

The features of Mathieson 
service that have made EAGLE- 
THISTLE the most used brand 
of Liquid Chlorine in the world 

have also inspired those 

unseen testimonials 
the repeat orders— 
that speak so eloquent- 
ly of the character of 
Mathieson Chlorine and 
Mathieson service. 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 


Meeting of Cotton 
Manufacturers Assn. 
of North Carolina 
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opment of your natural resources, 
your building stones (than which 
there are none more beautiful 

vour feldspar and :flourspar depos- 
its, your mica, gents, precious met- 
als. and tin: your vast cyanite de- 
posits which bid fair to revolution- 
ize an. industry; your water powers 
and health resorts; your Deep River 
coal and your Cranberry iron ore. 

In again appearing before a North 
Carolina audience, I am cognizant o: 
the constant progress which has 
heen made in the building of good 
roads. of new churches, of enlarged 
schools, and of the genera‘ly in- 
creased prosperity which greets the 
traveler on every hand. 

1 am impelled therefore today to 
lay before you my thoughts on cer- 
fain matters which, in my judgment. 
are most pertinent to continued and 
increasing industrial progress in the 
South. 

In a recent address, Dr. George 
Morgan, of the University of Ten- 
nessee, made a specific plea for the 
decentralization of industry. He 
showed by comparative tables that 
all over the United States, whenever 
and wherever industry is established 
in agricultural regions, the assessed 
valuations increase, the tax rates 
come down, and revenue increase. 

Agriculture without industry 
means poor markets and small -buy- 
ing power. Industry without agri- 
culture brings high cost of living 
and highly concentrated population. 

In your State, fortunately, far 
flung power lines have brought “A 
mill to the mile.” and so far as the 
textile industry is concerned, you 
have only your own internal prob- 
lems. 

But what of the balance of the 
State? Does it grasp the vision of 
diversification? You will recall the 
Scriptural injunction, “Unless they 
see the vision, the peop‘e shall per- 
ish.” Much as you may desire farm 
electrification, there must be suffi- 
cient industry in hamlet and village 
to warrant the extension of service 
to rural communities. 

Another of your inestimable re- 
sources is the high class of native 
labor, which, brought into the 
healthful environment of the mod- 
ern mill-town, with schools and 
labraries, churches, recreational 
parks and steady employment, be- 
comes a community asset, rather 
than an agricultural liability. 

The South's phenomenal develop- 
ment in the past eight years is 
based on its strategic combination 
of raw materials, natural resources, 
fertile fields, climatic conditions and 
labor supply. 

The intelligent utilization of these 
elements has been made possible 
largely through unparalleled power 
extensions, whereby our factory- 
installed horsepower since 1919 has 
increased 22 per cent; our produc- 
tion 26 per cent, whilevour employed 
labor has only increased by 6.7 per 


cent. The margin between the 
workingman’s income on the one 
hand, and living expense on the 
other, has measurably widened, 
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wages having doubled, while 
general cost of living has only in- 
creased 75 per cent. 

This spread means added comfort 
and luxury, or inereased savings. In 
either case, a higher standard of 
living than ever before. 

Of the eleven and one-half milvion 
water horsepower now developed in 
the United States, over 84 per cent 
is distributed through interconnect- 
éd systems, making factory location 
a matter of transportation, markets, 
and raw materials rather than of 
power, 

It is this situation which has car- 
ried the power line along remote 
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highways, until during the past 
three years, the number of farmers 
receiving electric service from cen- 
tral stations has imereased 86.6 per 
cent, 

The power resources of the United 
States are indispensable to its con- 
tinued growth and development, and 
it is the individual prerogative of 
every citizen to see to it that this 
power is always available to the 
general public over the widest area 
of economic distribution, and not 
limited to any individual or segre- 
gated group. 

So rapid has been the advent of 
the textile industry alone, into the 


South, that peak loads under low 
water conditions already call for 


adjusted distribution from adjoining 
units. 


In this connectuon, may I say in 
passing, that the developments in 
nitrogen production have so altered 
conditions in the past three years 
that Muscle Shoals need no longer 
be considered an essential in fertil- 
izer production. Electrical energy 
is too valuable to waste, and the 
widest distribution of power from 
Muscle Shoals to the farmers’ fer- 
tilizer program will constitute a 
greater help to the farmer than the 
dubious operation of an obsolete 
nitrogen plant. We may very wisely 
recognize that science no longer 
considers power essential to nitro- 
gen production. 

Government was not created to 
engage in-gusiness, but to secure and 
insure safety and happiness. It is 
natural that every business agency 
should seek to increase its power, 
strength and domination; but the 
ederal Government, the worse of- 


the 


fender in that respect, is not a busi- 
ness agency, and should not enter 
into competition with its own eciti- 
zens. 

For example, why should the 
eovernment engage in the develop- 
ment of power projects for a cash 
return, with which to recoup @x- 
penditures for flood control, irriga- 
tion and navigation, each of which 
is a government function not meas- 
ured by the cost involved, when 
performed for the well-being and 
safety of its citizens? 

Wherever we look about us, we 
find the evidences of the copartner- 
ship between brains and business. 
The electrical output of fuel-burn- 
ing central stations has increased 67 
er cent in five years, but has saved 
an annual consumption, through 
improved practices, of 12 million 
fons of coal! We now have 50 mil- 
lion horsepower as measuring the 
productive capacity of the United 
States, or 425 horsepower for each 
1,000 of population. 

This industrial world leadership 
is not the result of demagogic propa- 
ganda or secret alliances. America’s 
prosperity is the fruit of intelligent 
power development, with skilled 
direction and mass production, pay- 
ing the highest wages in the world, 
her workmen enjoying a_ higher 
standard of living than ever before. 

There has arisen a group which 
subseribes to the theory that the 
Sun of Industry may be commanded 
fo move or to stand still, by the 
Joshua of Legislation; and that the 
Water of Plenty can be struck from 
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the Roek of Industrial Depression 
by the Moses of Governmental Oper- 
ation. 

Nevertheless we have made enor- 
mous strides in the solution of our 
social and economic problems. The 
American workingman’s children of 
today study their lessons by electric 
light, and are carried to school in an 
automobile bus, fed warm lunches 
hy a zealous Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, while the father of the 
family is protected by group insur- 
ance, and the mother receives the 
co-operation of maternal welfare 
organizations. 

This progress is not the result of 
legislation; it is the outcome of ad- 
herence to economic law. Taxes 
must he levied and collected, or 
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there will be no government. If all 
utilities were publicly owned, the 
cost of government would be no less, 
while taxes necessary to defray the 
expenses of government would have 
to be raised through other sources, 
for the taxes now paid by public 
utilities would automatically end. 

At present the public utilities of 
the country are contributing annu- 
ally $700,000,000 toward general tax- 
ation, or about 25 per cent of the 
taxes paid by all the incorporated 
industries of the country. , 

There are today over seven and 
one-half billion dollars invested in 
electric light and power companies 
in the United States, with over two 
and one-half million stockholders; 
while millions of others have indi- 
rect ownership through savings 
banks and insurance companies. 

Another attack on our intel-ectual 
leadership, on the inventive genius 
which has produced the machinery 
making possible mass production 
and high wages, comes from the 
disguised enemies of the backbone 
of our prosperity, who, having failed 
by every other argument, bring up 
new issues to break down the tariff, 
to permit European countries to pay 
in goods, on the theory that pay- 
ment in gold is impossible. 

Instead of trying’ to market our 
surplus goods in foreign countries, 
lel us Increase our consumption al 
home, where already 90 per cent of 
our total production is absorbed. 

We are a nation of sentimental- 
ists; we like to think of the Italian 
peasant in his vineyard; the French 
housewife with a few francs hoard- 
ed away in a stocking. But as a 
matter of fact, these countries have 
their large corporations analagous 
to the United States Steel and simi- 
lar organizations, whose annual 
volume of business is greater than 
the total nationa! debt. 

These industries are endeavoring 
to borrow money with which to ex- 
pand. Already private banking con- 
cerns in America have loaned a 
greater sum than the total European 
debt to the United States. And these 
bankers would like to see us cance! 
our national first mortgage, in order 
lo make their second mortgage more 
secure. 

How much better it would be for 
us to finance, not greater produc- 
livity abroad, but better distribu- 
lion, better facilities for internal 
consumption of their own products, 
better railroad equipment, an ex- 
fended electrical industry which 
will bring a higher standard of liv- 
ing, peace and contentment. 

Intelligent selfishness is the main- 
spring of all human progress. 

Rotarians exemplify this thought 
in their motto: “He profits most 
who serves best.” The service of 
the electrical industry to the pros- 
perity of America can only be reck- 
oned in millions of man-power. The 
farmer of tomorrow will be the 
master of a thousand power slaves, 
while the housewife of today rules 
a kingdom of mechanical servants. 

The mechanical development of 
industry, operating under the im- 
mutable laws of economics, has 
changed our marketing system; 
buyer no longer hunts seller; high 


labor costs must be liquidated in 
production. Service, quality and 
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Here’s Another Good Spool Made by US 


THE FIBRE BOUND 


Improved by time and tested by experience 


Spools of this type made 25 years ago are still going strong. The 
heads are of wood, but the rims are bound by one-piece fibre bands 
shrunk on—and guaranteed to stay on. 


If you feel that vulcanized head spools are too expensive, try 
these. The cost is less than U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools, but 
more than Boynton Shield Spools. 

In some respects these spools equal fibre head spools. For in- 
stance, there are no edge slivers to injure operatives’ hands or break 
down ends. 

An added advantage is that they have the same dimensions and 
thickness of heads as your regular spools, requiring no adjustment 
of traverse motion. 

The only reason we stopped making these spools some years ago 
is that just previous to the war it became impossible to obtain the 
proper material for binding the heads. It wasn’t because of any 
trouble with the spools—25 years in service and still going strong 
proves that. 

The usual U S Guarantee of Satisfaction goes along with every 
order. 


Write, Wire, or Phone 


U S BosBBIn & SHUTTLE Co. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S hee 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


real helpful and understanding service 
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price are the masters of commerce. 

We see about us an epidemic of 
legislation and reform. A reformer 
is a man who can solve anything 
without thinking; an egotist anaes- 
thetized by nature, to allay the pain 
of being a d—d fool. 

All the legislative reforms of re- 
cent years find their counter-part in 
ancient history. Minimum wage 
laws, farm relief, price regulation, 
each has rad its day. Child labor 
is uneconomic and therefore doom- 
ed. 


Go back to the 
Webster a century 
speech in the Senate: 

“There are those persons who 
constantly clamor. They complain 
of oppression, speculation and per- 
nicious influence of actumulated 
wealth. They cry out loudly against 
all banks and corporations and a!!l 
means by which small capitalists 
become united in order to produce 
important and beneficial results. 
They carry on mad hostility against 
all established institutions. They 
would choke the fountain of indus- 
try and dry all streams. In a coun- 
try of unbounded liberty, they 
clamor against oppression. In a 


Daniel 
read -his 


days of 


country of perfect equality, they 
would move heaven and earth 
against privilege and monoply. Ina 
country where property is more 


evenly divided than anywhere else, 
they rend the air, shouting agrarian 
doctrines. In a country where wages 
are high beyond parallel, they 
would teach the laborer that he is 
but an oppressed slave.” 

What we need is an awakened cit- 
izenship to express its enlightened 
wish at the polls. So long as the 
faxpayer avoids jury duty and active 
participation in the right of suf- 
frage, he has litt‘e ground for com- 
plaint about the country’s adminis- 
tration. If a vote is worth fighting 
for it is worth using. 

Let us permit no rainbow theory 
to lure us into inactivity. Let us 
not become thrilled by political 
sleighbell ringers aunouncing a 
Santa Claus form of government. 
The reign of the demagogue is the 
product of the citizen's apathy. 

“Business gives work to labor's 
countless hands; business wipes 
fears from the eyes of widows and 
orphans; business dimples with joy 
the cheek of sorrow: business coy- 
ers the land with happy homes.” 

The smokestack and the power 


line are the workingman’s best 
friends. 
Like the Pharaohs back of the 


Pyramids; like the engineers behind 
the Panama Canal; like 
and the host of scientists who have 
given us the great developments of 
today, there is a'ways the human 
intellect, superior. (in my judgment 
by Divine intent, to the rabble who 
would destroy that which they are 
incapable of producing. 
“He who has the vision, sees mor 
than you or I: 
He who lives the golden 
lives fourfold, thereby; 
Time may scoff and worlds may 
laugh, hosts assail his thought; 


drealr 


Steinmetz’, 
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But the visionary 
builders wrought; 

Kre the tower bestrode the dome, 
ere the dome the arch, 

He, the Dreamer of the 
saw the vision march! 


‘ame. ere the 


Dream, 


He who has the vision, hears more 
than you may hear; 

Unseen lips from unseen worlds are 
bent unto his ear: 

Krom the hills beyond the clouds, 

messages are borne, 

Drifting on the dews of 

his heart of morn: 

Time awaits, and Ages stay, till he 

wakes and shows 

(; impses of the iarger life that his 

vision knows.” 

The Golf Tournament. 

The members enjoyed a_ golf 
fournament on Friday afternoon, 
the event being m charge of W. Il. 
Willard of Charlotte. The tourna- 
ment was won by C. D. Welch, gen- 
eral manager of the Cramerton 
Mills, Cramerton. 

The Banquet. 

The annual banquet of the asso- 
cration was held at Grove Park Inn 
Friday evening. Mr. Gamewell 
acting as toastmaster. The princi- 
pal address was by Dr. G. W. Dyer, 
of Vanderbilt University. 

Business Session. 

The regular business session was 
held on Saturday morning. The ses- 
sion opened with the address of 
President J. M. Gamewell, who re- 
viewed the work of the association 
during the past year and presen! 
position of the textile industry. 

Mr. Gamewell declared that the 
cotton manufacturing industry in 
North Carolina is in a b)asically 
sound position at regards the oul- 
look with confidence and optimism. 
His address in full follows: 


Gamewell Reviews 
Association Work 


N his address before the annual 

convention of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of North Car- 
olina in Asheville last week, J. M. 
Gamewell, president of the Associa- 
tion, said: 

As prescribed in the by-laws of 
this Association, it is obligatory 
upon the retiring president to inflict 
his observations during the past 
twelve months upon your good na- 
ture. In praying your indulgence, 
it is not my purpose to reveal any- 
thing with which you are not 
already entirely familiar, but rather 
to very briefly review a few of the 
recent pertinent facts. happenings 
and conditions pertaining to the in- 
dustry in which we are engaged as 
workers. 


dream to 


Well attended executive commit- 
lee meetings have been held at reg- 
ular intervals throughout the year, 
and the usual routine business 
transacted. 


The regular semi-annual meeting 
was held at Pinehurst during the 
atter part of November, the out- 
standing feature of this assembly 
being the very timely, able and 
comprehensive report of Bernard M. 
one on taxation. 

All committees have funetioned 
vell and faithfully throughout -the 
mtire year. The industry at large 
throughout the State is especially 


indebted to Bernard Cone for 
foresight, vigilance and excellent 
judgment in presenting our tax 
problems on opportune occasions, as 
well as to E. C. Dwelle for his ef- 
fective work as a member of hte 
Joint Southern Arbitration Board on 
Cotton Contracts. On beha:f of this 
entire Association, it is my privilege 
to also pay tribute to the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of your direc- 
tor of traffie, George W. Forrester, 
and to again urge that you take full 
advantage of the service offered you 
through your highly efficient traffic 
department. 


his 


During the early part of 1927, your 
Association was called upon for a 
definite expression relative to the 
McNary-Haugen Farm Relief Bill, 
then before Congress. Our position 
was one of thorough and complete 
sympathy for the farmer, especially 
for the cotton planter, because of 
the acknowledged distress in the 
agricultural industry. Natura ly it 
is Our earnest desire to see the far- 
mer prosper and, as an organization 
or individually, we would gladly do 
anything within our power to assist 
in bringing about this prosperity. 
However, considering the proposed 
measure as a political and economic 


complex, your officers assumed the 
authority for actively opposing the 
bill as being unsound, impractical 


and altogether unworkable. It may 
be noted here that this opinion was 
also held by leading economists 
throughout the country, including 
Inany agricu.tural leaders and farm 
journals. 


Attention should again be directed 
lo the gross inequalities that exist 
in the appraisals of textile proper- 
lies for local taxation in various 
sections and counties of the State. 
Your committee on taxation, headed 
by Bernard M. Cone, has rendered 
members of the Association splen- 
did service in this connection, but 
continued effort upon the part of 
individual members of the Associa- 
fion and the Association itself is 
vitally necessary before the injus- 
tices are removed. This is a matter 
which deserves earnest considera- 
tion and vigorous effort, not only 
because of fhe unjust burden upon 
our industry in its present status, 
but also because of the possible ef- 
fects, in some communities, upon 
future development. As a matter of 
fact those communities where high 
and unjust appraisals and tax rates 
do prevail must inevitably suffer 
the consequences in the loss of ad- 
ditions and new industries which 
would otherwise be theirs. As soon 
as we can bring the people and offi- 
cials of these communities into a 
real understanding of the effects of 
such a policy we may look for a 
correction of this evil. 

This Association is contributing 
Lloward the financial and moral sup- 
port of the Arkwrights, a senior re- 
search group of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. From observations. 
this body is very evidently making 
excellent progress toward establish- 
ing worth while, practical textile 
research work having great possi- 
bilities, and warrants your contin- 
ued support, 

In grateful appreciation I desire 
lo call your attention to the splen- 
did educational work promoted by 
the North Carolina Federation of 
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Women’s Clubs in bringing to the 
attention of the women of the State 
the beauty, the variety, and the de- 
sirability of cotton fabries to the 
end that these fabrics should as- 
sume their rightful place in the es- 
timation of the women of the State. 
This splendid and effective piece of 
work was directed by Mrs. E. H. 
Williamson, of Fayetteville, and 
Mrs. Williamson and those who co- 
operated with her throughout the 
State are due the appreciation and 
thanks of our Association. 

Never before in the history of this 
industry has there been so clearly 
evident the splendid spirit of 
friend.y co-operative and co-ordi- 
nated effort that is now manifest. 
Gradually, through contacts within 
the State Associations and within 
the two larger parent Associations, 
we have come to know one another 
face to face, and to recognize that 
our problems are, to a very consid- 
erable degree, common to one an- 
other. This realization in our own 
Association and in the other textile 
associations has finally culminated 
in the conception and formation of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute the 
most far-reaching movement ever 
launched in the history of the cot- 
fon manufacturing industry. 


This great, broad gauge organiza- 
tion did not burst spontaneously into 
fruition of its own momentum— 
there were many skeptics, and many 
barriers had to be broken down. To 
the temporary officers, who, togeth- 
er with the members of the execu- 
tive committee, with far-sighted 
conviction and courage. unselfishly 
labored through lengthy committee 
meetings on hot summer days, the 
industry owes a lasting debt of grat- 
itude. 

The fact that two-thirds of the 
entire active spindles of our nation 
are now members of the Institute, 
and that the organization thus 
formed is now under the direction 
of a national:y recognized leader, is 
sufficient guarantee of ultimate suc- 
cess in placing the industry upon a 
proper basis of future economic 
operation, provided each individual! 
unit now subscribing to the move- 
ment assumes its full measure of 
personal responsibility and of effort 
in co-operating to the very fullest 
extent toward solving the many 
complex problems constantly. being 
presented. 


In the midst of a great textile 
depression a year ago your officers 
expressed to representatives of the 
press optimism as to the future and 
confidence in the basically sound 
position of the textile manufactur- 
ing industry throughout North Car- 
Olina, and we now reiterate this 
statement with even greater confi- 
lence. 


Through careful 
study of operating efficiency and 
economies — financing, purchasing 
and merchandising—the industry at 
large has once more successfully 
weathered a period of serious ex- 
pression. During the past twelve 
months the textile plants of North 
Carolina have operated the greater 
part of the time at full capacity, 


and persistent 


very recently having led the entire 
country in spindle hours operated, 
and have thereby provided a con- 
stant means of livelihood to thou- 
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sands of the best citizens of our 
State engaged in her leading indus- 
try. 

This report would not be com- 
plete without paying worthy tribute 
to the splendid spirit of friendly 
co-operation existing among the 
entire working forces throughout 
the industry, and we desire once 
more to openly declare to all these 
loyal co-workers our sincere appre- 
ciation for their support of our ad- 
ministrative efforts. 

We do not consider it modest to 
herald the excellent social, educa- 
tional and economic conditions pre- 
vailing within the textile manufac- 
turing. communities of North Caro- 
lina. However, on occasions we are 
confronted with situations in conse- 
quence of which in sheer self-de- 
fense we should state true facts 
without reserve. Carping critics 
have hovered about our borders, and 
the most charitable construction to 
he placed upon their disrupting ef- 
forts is that they are fanatics, mis- 
informed and ignorant of true con- 
ditions—either that or they are 
wilful and malicious individuals who 
are constantly searching out some- 
thing to attack, some destructive 
movement to foster, in order that 
they may bask for a time in the 
limelight and in the favor of those 
whom they are able to deceive. 


At regular intervals, surveys of 
the industry are advocated both 
from beyond and from within the 
borders of our State. This Associa- 
tion has gone on record as approv- 
ing any fair and unbiased investi- 
gation or survey... However, we will 
most assuredly combat any agencies 
that habitually and deliberately at- 
tempt to disrupt, destroy and mis- 
represent such excellent conditions 
as now prevail in our textile man- 
ufacturing communities. 


Although not within the province 
of his official duty, the chief execu- 
tive of our State undertook the su- 
pervision of an industrial survey 
during 1926 purely with a view of 
composing all of the factions. Real- 
izing that the survey was to be fair 
and unbiased, those who had first 
sought it began such a series of 
bitter personal attacks on the Gove 
ernor that, with his usual courage 
and wisdom, he cance:led the entire 
plan for the survey and thereby 
saved the taxpayers at large fully 
$15,000 that otherwise would have 
been squandered by the “life sav- 
ers’ in their efforts to falsely ex- 
ploit our State’s leading industries. 


It is fitting in this connection that 
acknowledgment should be made of 
the appreciation of the Association 
for the fair-mindedness toward in- 
dus'ry evidenced by Governor Me- 
Lean and the General Assembly of 
North Carolina. Confidence in the 
sound judgment, the fairness, and 
the courage of Governor McLean, 
and in the disposition of the Legis- 
lators of this State to be just and 
conservative unquestionably has 
been a factor in the stabilization of 
the industry in North Carolina and 
has inspired our people to go for- 
ward with greater hope and more 
confidence. In the consideration of 
the problems of taxation, child la- 
bor, and other questions affecting 
the textile industry ample and im- 
partial hearings were held by the 
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legislative committees and every 
courtesy and consideration was ex- 
tended to members of the Associa- 
tion who presented their views on 
the questions at issue. 


The Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina has con- 
sistently stood for reasonable, prop- 
er and wise regulation of so-called 
child labor, and has on occasions 
advocated restrictive measures that 
would prevent the employment of 
children of tender years. Our oppo- 
sition to the employment of chil- 
dren of such age or under such con- 
ditions as might entail injury to 
the youth of our State has been 
based upon both humanitarian and 
economic ideals. Needless to say 
the amendment to our North Caro- 
lina Child Labor Law adopted by the 
recent General Assembly will have 
the hearty and effective support of 
every member of this Association. 


Time does not permit of the 
lengthy details necessary in doing 


justice to the outstanding work that 


the textile department of State Col- 
lege is providing in_ technically 
training ambitious young men de- 
siring to prepare themselves for 
advancement in this industry. This 
department has, during the past 
year, been greatly enlarged and 
every possible facility is now af- 
forded for thoroughly schooling the 
students in the theories and prac- 
tices of textile plant operation. 


It is recommended that wherever 
feasible individual textile manufac- 
turing units throughout North Car- 
olina set up revolving funds to be 
used for the purpose of granting 
scholarships to mentally able, ener- 
getic, ambitious textile workers who 
would otherwise find it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
tinue their education beyond the 
local high school. 


Your attention is also directed to 
the splendid achievements of the 
trade and industrial division of the 
department of vocational education 
of North Carolina. During the schoo! 
year of 1926 and 1927, 125 classes, 
with an enrollment of 1,723 stu- 
dents, were carried on in 72 leading 
textile plants throughout the State. 
The courses of instruction included 
mill arithmetic, textile calculations 
in carding, spinning and weaving. 
designing, and loom fixing. Through 
these classes educational advantages 
were made available to many hun- 
dreds who would have been other- 
wise entirely deprived of same. 


This very excellent work is 
financed on a basis of 50 per cent 
from Federal funds, 25 per cent 
from State funds, and 25 per cent 
from the local mill treasury. 


In conclusion, I desire to com- 
mend your efficient secretary, Hun- 
ler Marshall, Jr., for his loyal and 
untiring efforts. For this Associa- 
lion, | bespeak a continuance of the 
services you are rendering the en- 
tire textile industry of North Caro- 
lina. For my successor I can ask 
no more than that you give his ad- 
ministration the same whole-heart- 
ed, loyal support you have rendered 
during the past twelve months. 


I shall always cherish with affec- 
tion the great honor you have con- 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Duplex 


Carding Device 
(HARDMAN’S PATENT) 


Can Be Applied to Any Make of Revolving 
Flat Card 


The object of this appliance is to remove motes, 
leaf, short fibres and foreign substances from the 
cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and Flat 
Clothing. 


The removal of these foreign substances from 
the cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and 
Flats increases the life of the Card Clothing. 


The Cylinder, Doffer and Flat strips taken from 
a Card which has this Duplex Device applied can 
be put back into the regular mixing. 


This Device has no high speed parts to wear, it 


is simple in construction and operation, and con- 


sequently requires very little attention. 


Write for special Bulletin. 


Over 5000 of these Devices are in 
Successful Operation 


Sole Licensees 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Baggy Cloth on Looms. 
Editor: 


Please ask the following questions 
in your Discussion Section: 

What causes baggy cloth on a 
plain Crompton & Knowles loom? 
The cloth in question is known as 
No. 4 duck. 7/4 W, 7/4 F, count 29x 
24. When this cloth is run over a 
table 40 feet long it will lay on the 
table flat for about 6 or 8 inches on 


each selvage and the balance or 
center of the cloth will bulge up, 
this thing is giving me a lot of 


trouble and I would like to hear 
from some good heavy duck men of 
authority on this. 

Another complaint that has arisen 
in the last few months is the filling 
not laying straight in the cloth. That 
is the filling has got a continual 
curve in it from one selvage to the 
other. It seems to me as the harder 
or firmer the cloth is the greater the 
curve. Some of my cloth has got 
as much as %-inch in it. The sel- 
vage always being behind, what I 
mean by the selvages being behind 
is when you are standing facing the 
loom and pull the lay forward the 
reed will strike the felt of the cloth 
first on the selvages. Of course this 
is the way the cloth is woven and 
that is what they are kicking about, 
so what are we going to do? How- 
ever, I believe that when the first 
question is solved and corrected we 
will have the second one under con- 
trol also. B. 


Setting Feed Rolls. 


Editor: 

I wish to ask the following ques- 
tion: What is the best setting from 
beater to feed rolls on breaker and 
intermediate lappers? ‘The breaker 
has a three-blade beater and the in- 
termediate 2-blade. We use %-inch 
cotton and make a 55 grain card 
sliver. Second Hand. 


Twister Particulars for Making 
50/2 Ply. 


Editor: 

For making 50/2 ply combed varn, 
what is considered the best twister 
dimensions, speeds, wind, and twist? 
Would be glad to have some compe- 
tent overseer of twisting advise me 
through your Discussion Page. 

West. 
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Answer to R. L. D. 
Editor: 

What is the rule for figuring the 
manufacturing cost of different 
varns? If it cost 6 cents to make 
30s what will it cost to make 20s 
varn. Also how to figure winding 
costs. There is no rule and there 
has never been a rule. There are 
so many different things to take into 
consideration, and localities vary so 
much that it is not possible to form- 
ulate a good rule for this purpose. 
It is not a case of square root alone, 
because the twist has to be consid- 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it—Editor. 


ered, also the rovings and drafts and 
kind of cotton, processes, machines, 
etc, 

The only way to get at true costs 
is. to charge up to each size of yarn 
the items of cost from the pickers 
up according to the pounds made at 
each process for each number of 
yarn. It is the same way with yarn 
winding. Textile. 


Answer to Breaking 


Editor: 
What is the best constant to use 
for breaking yarn 1600 or 1900? 


Which gives best results and why? 
Neither of the above constants are 
the best. 1900 might be all right for 
high grade combed yarns. But for 
common carded yarns 1800 is the 
hest constant to use. Going by the 
constant 16 would make good yarns 
too weak. Maine. 


Yarn Cleaning Systems. 


Editor: 

I have heard a great deal about 
varn cleaning devices. But IT have 
never used any of them and dont 
know what they are. I would ap- 
preciate it if some of the yarn 
makers who use such devices would 
tell something about them through 
this department. 

Blue Ridge. 
What is 840? 


Editor: 
What is meant bv the standard 
S40? 
Trouble with Picker. 
Editor: 


I would like for some good picker 
room man to explain why the picker 
through which we run our card 
strippings, ioads up on and around 
the beaters. 


We have to stop the picker three 


or four times every day and clean 
out these lumps of dirt and cotton. 

We have changed the drafts and 
even speeded up fans, both of which 
have done no material good. 

This picker does not do this when 
running on cotton. 

I shall appreciate it if some one 
will tell me how to eliminate this 
trouble. Beaters. 
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Answer to Rattletrap. 
Editor: 

Replying to Rattletrap who is hav- 
ing trouble with his picker, I note he 
has a second picker. Probably it is 
a rattletrap and not a picker. How- 
ever, I will give him the benefit of 
my experience. I once had trouble 
with laps rolling on pickers in front 
of the plates. I had the master me- 
chanic make me a gear with one 
tooth less which slowed up the 
apron a little and the rolling slop- 
ped. Old Top. 


Answer to New Carder 


Editor: 


New Carder asks about his cotton 
mixing. He should mix the grades 
in layers, like making a sandwich. 
Then have the man who feeds the 
cotton pull from top to the floor. Let 
each layer represent a grade. Open 
as much as you can at one time, 
the more the better and you will 
have good, even running work. 


Speed of Ring Rail. 


Editor: 


Will some one answer these ques- 
hions: 

No. 1. Why speed up ring rail ‘on 
filling, knowing at the time they are 
working their help harder? The 
slow rail runs better. 

No. 2. Why change frames, short 
to long stroke. and loose from 10 to 
20 minutes run.on the frame? The 
stroke will turn out more vardage 
per day and the work runs betler. 

C. 8. 


Answer to Inquirer. 


Editor: 

Inquirer places before the readers 
of this paper a question of more 
than ordinary interest. He wants to 
know if there is one time belter 
than another to change ring [ravel- 
ers. There is a great deal more to 
this technical question than com- 
monly realized. As I have read this 
question with much interest, and 
having seen ring travelers changed 
at the wrong time, I will be glad to 
advise what I consider the best time 
to change ring travelers on both 


spinning frames and twisting ma- 
chines. 

Yes, there is a right and a wrong 
time to change worn out ring trav- 
elers to new ones. 


On a filling frame never change 
right after nor before doffing. This 
is because the new travelers will 
have their virgin start right at the 
bottom of the bottom of the bobbin 
for a considerable time. The new 
travelers will cause such a much 
more easy tension on the yarn that 
the ends will balloon and make 
harder work for the spinners. It is 
better to change them when the 
frame is one-third full. This gives 
a chance for the travelers to become 
acclimated, as it were, without dis- 
rupting a whole room. Warp frames 
should be changed right after dof- 
fing if the bobbins are built by a 
warp motion. 

Never change old travelers to new 
ones of the same size, if the work 
is on the heavy side. It is better to 
change them when the work is to 
the lighter side of the standard 
number wanted. Another valuable, 
all things carefully considered, un- 
der average conditions, only every 
other or alternate frame should be 
changéd at any one time. The rest 
of-the frames to be changed, say, a 
week later. Expert. 


Answer to Rattletrap. 


Editor: 

The difficulty which Rattletrap 
desires to remedy, name'ty, that his 
firiisher picker laps feed in too fast 
from the apron and sometimes 
buckle, can be remedied in this way: 
The driving pulleys inside of the 
apron over which the apron leather 
belts pass are probably four inches 
of diameter the same as those pul- 
leys which are inside of the apron 
at the fast end. The proper thing 
to do is to take these driving pulleys 
off and to turn them down to three 
inches. In this way the four thick- 
nesses of laps will never buckle 
again. This will make no difference 
with the weight of the lap because 
the regulator will compensate as 


usual. P. Q. 
Answer to Curious. 
Editor: 
In reading over your paper I 
came across a question asked by 


Curious in this way, “When making 
yarns that are 5 per cent too heavy, 
and I twist it into two ply, do I lose 
more than 5 per cent in length?” 
Will you please allow me space 
enough to make some points regard- 
ing this matter clear to “Curious.” 
First, if he merely doubled this 
yarn into two ply but did not twist 
it, he would still have 5 per cent 
loss of length as in the single yarn. 
For instance, yarn number 10 has 
8,400 yards per pound. When dou- 
bled it would be 4,200 yards. 10s 
yarn made 5 per cent heavier would 
size 9% and have 7,980 yards per 
pound. When doubled it would be- 
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come 3,990 yards to the pound and 
which is 5 per cent less than 4,200 
vards. However, if twist is added, 
there will be contraction to be de- 
dueted according to the amount of 
the twist put in. But if must be 
remembered that when the varn is 
5 per cent heavier there will be 
more contraction than when the 
yarn is of the standard weight. This 
may be roughly illustrated in this 
way: 

No. 10s yarn equals 8,400 yards 
per pound. Twisted into two ply it 
will equal 4,200 yards per pound less 
contraction for twist and which in 
this case we will call 5 per cent or 
210 yards to be deducted. This 
leaves us with 3,990 yards of length. 
This makes a total of 10 per cent 
loss in length. Now if the yarn is 
) per cent too heavy at the start he 
will have only 3,990 yards with 
which to start. But as the yarn is 
> per cent coarser than 10s, there 
will be more contraction—possibly 
i) per cent more. Therefore the 
loss of length, all told, will be 
nearer 15 per cent. Instead of hav- 
ing 3,990 yards of two ply twisted 
varn as he would have with his 10s 
varn on the standard, he will have 
10 per cent even less or 3,591 yards. 
This is a loss of 399 yards instead 
of 210 yards when the yarn is on 
(he standard. 


Auswer to Variation 


Editor: 

What is a reasonable yarn varia- 
lion, and where is variation 
likely to be caused? 

Three to four numbers of varia- 
(ion mm yarns 20s to 25s are too 
much variation unless made from 
very low grade cotton. These yarns 
properly made of middling one-inch 
cotton should not vary over one 
number from the standard. 

The most variation will be caus- 
ed in the pickers. Washington. 
Saco-Lowell Rayon Slasher 

A new, improved slasher for siz- 
ing rayon warps has been developed 
by the Saco-Lowe!ll Shops. 

“This machine not only gives the 
rayon yarn a perfect size, with no in- 
jury or stretch to the fiber itself, 
but it also is extremely flexible 
handling with ease the various 
forms and sizes of rayon warps,” the 
company announces. “We have 
shipped these slashers to various 
mills in this country and in Europe, 
and the results obtained have in a!l 
cases been highly praised. 

“The design of this machine is the 
resull of experience in constructing 
and converting a large number of 
slashers for sizing rayon in the mills, 
logether with the technical advice of 
large rayon manufacturers. The two 
principal objeets kept in mind in de- 
sizning this machine were the elimi- 
nation of strain or stretch of the 
warp, and production with the abso- 
lule minimum of chafing on the 
varn. 

“In mechanical features the gen- 
eral construetion follows the estab- 
ed practice which we found to be 
entirely satisfactory in many vears 
of slasher building. The creel is ar- 
ranged for a single beam. The warp 
passes over the side roll, which is 
partially immersed in the size. The 
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size is maintained at a constant 
Llemperature in a copper lined steam 
jacketed vat, which is controlled by 
an automatic temperature control. 

“From the size roll, the yarn 
passes under a fluted contact roil 
which holds the warp against the 
cylinder. This contact roll is mount- 
ed in ball bearings, and the whole 
mounting is so counterbalanced as 
to compensate for any irregularities 
which might appear in the tension 
of the warp. The warp then passes 
over the first eylinder and under a 
ball bearing measuring roll. The 
small center roll is counterbalanced 
and can be adjusted to maintain 
whatever constant tension upon the 
warp may be desired. This abso- 
lutely prevents any danger of exces- 
sive strain upon the warp. 

“Both cylinders are automa! icaliy 
held at predetermined temperatures, 
each being individually controlled. 
If desired, a recording thermometer 
makes a permanent record of the 
temperature of each cylinder during 
the running of each warp. The 
cylinders, which are mounted in 
ball bearings, are positively gear 
driven, with change gears permitting 
the speed of either one to be chang- 
ed at will, the object being to permit 
the adaptation of the surface speeds 
of the cylinders to the expansion or 
contraction of the warp as it varies 
from wet to dry. 

“The warp then passes over a 
traversing felt covered roll on to the 
beam. If beams with heads are 
used, a positive expansion comb is 
mounted hetween the measuring 
roll and the felt covered roll; if 
beams are papered, as is a common 
practice in silk mills, no comb is 
needed. In such cases it should be 
noticed that the varn vasses through 
the entire length of the machine 
without any rubbing contact or 
chafing on any part whatever. 

“Ravon can either be handled 
from beam to beam or the yarn may 
be placed on section beams and a 
lease nvay be taken on the slasher 
for each beam, thus insuring that 
each end is separated properly and 
overcoming any tendency for ends 
to stick together, as may happen 
when the warp is sized without the 
use of leese rods. 


“The tension -of. winding on the 
beam is controlled by a new design 
of differential friction which gives, 
io a degree hitherto unattained, a 
tension which is sensitive and con- 
stant. The warp ean be wound over 
or under the beam, as may be desir- 
ed. Another very desirable feature 
of this machine is that the speeds 
of the whole machine may be chang- 
to suit the requirements of the work 
that.is being done. 


“The mechanical features of the 
machine need no extended descrip- 
tion, as they follow our practice in 
the eonstruction of our standard 
cotton slashers. The standard width 
of the machine will take warps up 
to 54 inches; it can be built for 66 
inches or 72 inches, or wider if 
necessary. There are pressure con- 
trols, traps and other steam acces- 
sories which are furnished as part 
of the standard equipment of the 
machine, A yardage clock, driven 
from the measuring roll, registers 
the number of yards run through 
the machine or per beam.” 
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Here Is Something Worth Reading 


Why slow up your cards, or double card, make 
extra waste and lose production, when you can, 
by using the Eclipse Automatic Yarn Cleaner 
attached to your winder or spooler, produce 
cleaner yarn, free from slubs and weak spots. 
You will turn out a better product day in and 
day out with less effort and less worry. When 
you have wound your yarn through the Eclipse 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner then you have done 
your best, you have taken advantage of the lat- 
est invention in “Yarn Making” for quality. 


The Eclipse Automatic Yarn Cleaner is not 
an experiment, its worth is a proven fact. 


The yarn trade has begun to realize and ap- 
preciate just what the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner means. Many mills are using them and 
are continuing to send in orders for more (some 
telegraph while some use the telephone). 


If you are sincere and really want to improve 
your product write and we will send you an 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner on trial, also send one of 
our representatives to make proper installation 
no matter where you are located. In 
writing, please mention type of win- 
der or spooler. 


We can show you results that even a blind man 
can see 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
‘Makers of the Eclipse Yarn Cleaner 
Elmira, New York 


V An NeEss 


RANDOM DYEING MACHINE 


For Your Own Information 
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The Fine Points of Carding 


A Series of Articles Contributed to a Prize Contest on This Subject 


Number Thirty-one 


In connection with the Fine Points of Carding, | want to say that a 
grinder should learn his gauges as a mechanic learns his calipers. A 
grinder should study the changes in the fibre and its action in every pari 
of the card and not make his settings so they will cut through the fibres 
too deep in any part of the card where they will not receive full benefit 
ef the coming process of the ecard. The grinder should keep the grinder 
rolls covered to keep a sharp point on the wire and not a flat one. This 
applies to drums or flats as well. He should prepare and set screens and 
‘asings so as to make a perfect selvage and not burn the fibre. 

Uncle Tom. 


Number Thirty-two 


My views on good carding are as follows: 

A ecard must be grouped sharp and set properly. It must be stripped 
clean and flats run out clean. Then card should be c‘eaned from A to Z. 
Cylinder, doffer and top flats should be ground very light, about 6 to 10 
hours accordnig to the conditions, to put a sharp point on wires. Heavy 
grinding is not desirable. It will take temper out of wire and may hook 
wire and make a long point. Then the wire will not card well long. Cards 
should be ground every 15 to 21 days. Before putting on grinding rolls, 
card should be examined for jams and all such mashed places should be 
scraped and straightened. If fillet is loose, it should be redrawn or new 
fillet put on if it is old or worn. The proper number of points per inch ts 
necessary. If yarn is 40s or 50s, for example, doffer should be 120s, cylin- 
der 110s and flats 110s. In grinding such wire, rather fine emery should 
be used, not coarsé emery. You should grind evenly as well as lightly. 
When grinding top flats, the flat raising apparatus should work eventy 
on both sides, raising and lowering at the same time so as not to strike 
the heel more than the toe. This will result in grinding straight across 
and not round or low on one edge or side. 


Take out and renew cylinder, doffer licker-in or main bearings when 


worn. If cylinder is not true when running with clothing off, take it oul 
and send to the shop or the junk heap. I have found some in this condi- 
tion. 


Settings. 


Before setting, cards should be level and resting on a firm foundation. 
The closer flats are set to cylinder, the better the quality. I set .007 for 
first three stands and two stands .008. For fine counts I would set .002 
closer than these settings. Set front upper plate .022. The further away 
this plate the more strips are taken out and quality will be better. Set 
bottom plate between cylinder and doffer, top .022, bottom .022; feed plate 
010 if licker-in wire is even, if not set high points to .007. For long staple 
cotton, feed plate nose should be wide and for short staple should be nar- 
row. ‘Set cylinder to doffer .007, very fine counts .005. In setting mote 
knives proper angle should be given (this will vary with different makes 
or cards) to take out motes and trash, also short or broken cotton fibres. 
Set top knife .010 bottom, 012 to licker-in. Sereens should be set every 
3 to 6 months and cleaned. Oil on screen or rough spots on front or back 
plate will cause cotton to collect and then turn leose, causing cloudy web. 
center screen front % inch, center 4 leaf gauge, back nose to cylinder 

17. Spiral flat brush should be set % inch deep. If set too deep flats 
will fill with cotton or seeds and motes. Small flat brushes should be kept 
ciean, and renewed when old, as worn brushes will let flats be raised from 
behind if not properly set to keep end of flats clean. 

Top flats should be lubricated with graphite once a month. Fats 
should revolve once around in 45 to 55 minutes to make good work. Every 
fillet on traverse grinder should be kept clean and free from oil, and re- 
newed with new emery after grinding 10 or 15 cards. Licker-in wire must 
be sharp with points straight and licker-in burnished once a year. Bur- 
nishing brush on flats should be set about % inch and allowed to run 
about 5 hours every 15 or 241 days. Licker-in to eylinder should be set 
007. Flats should be set to heel of flat and not to toe and gauge be held 
so it is not under next flat. 


Traverse and drum grinders should be examined to see if they run 
true. Grinders sometimes drop them and they are sprung and wil not 
run true. This results in flats or wire being ground hollow or low in 
center of card. Top flats must be set with great care and set evenly, as 
they are very important in good carding for the largest percentage of 
short fibres, broken leaf, trash and neps can be taken out at this point if 
care and time is taken to do it. Many grinders will not be careful here 
unless forced to be so. If plate between doffer and cylinder or back plate 
over doffer is set too far away, it will let cylinder be filled quickly, causing 
neppy work. 

Set stripping roll about % inch deep and keep wire in first-class condi- 
tion so as to strip card clean. You get good work only when cylinder is 
free and not choked up. With the vacuum stripper do not use worm run 


hy hand to traverse nozzle, as is sometimes done in order to gain time, as 
it only strips about half the ecard. If wire on cylinder is raised or rubbed 
or wire has fallen oul in large spots, it should be redrawn if good enough, 
rv renewed with good fillet. 


Care and Operation. 


Oil cards properly with high grade oil and grease. Too much oil will 
run on clothing or screens making bad work. Strip cards often. I strip 4 
times a day of 11 hours. If cylinder wire fills up it will cause bad work. 
Do not double laps when setting in. Do not allow laps to run completely 
out without breaking off, as it causes chokes and jams on wire and also 
knocks settings off. Allow sliver to become normal after stripping before 
running up in can. Do not allow strippers to stop more than 3 or 4 cards 
ut once, as this allows greater production, with fewer r. p. m. of doffer 
and makes better sliver. 

Prepare laps well so they are uniform in total weight, not varying 
more than a quarter of a pound each way. Don't have them thick on one 
side and thick on the other, or hollow in the center, but uniform in width 
as well as length. Clean front of card after each stripping and wipe up 
generally after first stripping in morning and first in afternoon. Do not 
lel web run over comb to doffer, as this allows cylinder to fill and choke, 
or if tender just puts back web, it will cause neppy work if not stripped 
clean. 

Cotton in laps should be well opened and not tangled or curled up 
from poor picking processes. Feed rolls should be clean and weight levers 
working freely or lap will be pulled out by licker-in. 

Work with long draft and light carding rather than short draft and 
heavy carding. 

After grinding, run card 2 or 3 minutes, then strip out so steel dust 
and emery will not make dark streaks in yarn. Do not run burnisher 
brush with stripper fillet on when cotton is going through cards. Stop 
feed in order to make clean sliver. Cylinder should not be run over 165 
r. p. m. 

Keep belts and bands reasonably tight, but not tight enough to burn 
out bearings and studs. A good speed for licker-in is about 400 r. p. m.., 
although in some cases I have run them as high as 600 r. p. m. with suc- 
cess. This depends on grade of cotton, what yarn is to be used for and 
other considerations. Take card fly out daily or as often as necessary s0 
it will not screen up. Keep screens in good repair, with all bars or guide 
in place, properly spaced and well soldered. Nose must be even. 

Do not allow tender, in stripping cards, to let stripping roll stop after 
ii starts to remove cotton from cylinder. If stopped, cotton will return to 
cylinder, causing jams and chokes. 

Keep comb boxes drained and cleaned out with gasoline and refilled 
with fresh oil once a year. 

set doffer .017. If doffer web at doffer hangs down low or splits, one 
should raise comb higher putting on more tension so web will run free 
and even. Hard Worker. 


Number Thirty-three 


I herewith offer the following from 25 years practical experience on 
the Fine Points of Carding. Taking up this question is a broad subject 
and one that demands close study. The first thing is a skilled worker. A 
green or unskilled grinder, in my opinion, can cause more trouble and 
expense than any two section men in the mill. Card clothing and flats 
are very expensive and bad judgment on the part of the grinder can 
quickly ruin a card and require time and money to repair it. 

I really prefer slow doffer speed for grinding, not because the poin! 
of the tooth is made any better, as I believe they are about the same, bu! 
s:ow speed saves the bearings on the doffer from much wear. I do no! 


like heavy grinding, but frequent light grinding, when possible, as this 
keeps a keener point. 


Keep all hair brushes on the ecard in perfect shape, also flat chains. 
They very often become worn, which can at first be taken up by removing 
a link, but later they wear to such an extent that the space between flats 
is so open chain will touch on the sprocket wheels in front, causing comb 
to strike top edge of flat until it is finally ruined. When chains reach this 
point, they should be discarded and new ones put on. 

I find it a good rule to keep flat rollers grinding all the time. Keep 
flats we:l burnished and clean. The licker-in is very important, being the 
first part of the card to straighten the fibres. Fillett on licker-in should 
be renewed when bad, as grinding with sand, or with bricks, as I have 
known some mills to do, is of no service. The card should be kept leve! 
and well oiled, having a regular oiler for this. If card tenders are required 
to oll cards they will slight the work. All places that admit air under 
cards should be closed. Have ecard well lined around bottom at the floor 
to keep air out. If boxes are old and worn, it is impossible to keep them 
from throwing out some oil, causing the band to throw it all over the 
cans and floor. To overcome this, make a three-sided frame of sheet iron 
fcr three sides of top and each side to extend out over the band pulley 
side next to the can and top. Make it a little narrow at the back to keep 
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band from it. On this have a cup swung directly under comb box. This 
catches all oil, keeping it from cans and floors. 

All sereens should be examined at each grinding time to ascertain if 
there are any bent ribs or if they have slipped at any point. At times 
they become rough and catch cotton and once in a while they turn loose a 
lump of cotton, making a thick place in front doffer web. 


Gears with broken teeth, or that sometimes slip or jump a tooth cause 
much bad work. I think all driving belts for cards should be cemented 
and made endless to prevent card tenders from getting their hands hurt 
in buckles on belts. Before grinding, clean card thoroughly. Do not use 
. wire brush to clean the teeth preparatory to grinding, but a stiff hair 
brush. A wire brush will cut and wear out the back of card fillet. Cards 
must be stripped regularly, as often as 3 or 4 times a day. See that they 
are cleaned when stripped and nothing left in the teeth, for with cylinder 
and flats loaded, it absolutely will not card. Flyings should be removed 
from under the licker-in and cylinder and under doffer as often as neces- 
sary to keep from piling up. If not removed, a lumpy web will result. 
Caution should be exercised in lapping card. Do not allow picker hand 
to double laps on pin at starting end, and you will not be bothered with 
double ends choking the licker-in. Do not allow card tenders to double 
the lap ends too much when putting on lap, or it will cause heavy places 
in web. After stripping, do not put end up until it has reached its actual 
weight. 

Card settings are not always uniform, as they depend on conditions 
of the floors, the flats, the stock going through and width of the card. A 
40-inch card can be set closer than a 45-inch card. I get best results by 
setting flats to a 10 gauge, setting flats on front of card a little closer to 
the eylinder. Set licker-in to cylinder .007 for medium weight laps; feed 
plate to licker-in 12 to 17 for best breaking strength. Mote knives should 
be watched carefully. I get best results by setting top knife to a 10 and 
bottom to a 7. Cylinder screen setting, middie to .020 inches, back .030 
inches. Cylinder screen to back about .011 inch from the licker-in. Where 
fibres first come in contact, set to % inch from teeth of licker-in. Sel 
back knife edge to a 30 at upper edge to allow fibres to stnad out a little 
before flats get them: lower edge about .017. Set doffer to .007, doffer 
comb as far as possible to get the web so as to leave ali neps and foreign 
matter possible. On the doffer to be stripped off. Set front plate to 
about 029. This is the only place we have to control the amount of strip- 
pings we take out. I always try to set so as to take out 13 to 17 grains 
from each Tiat. For real heavy work it is best to speed up them a little. 
causing cleaner flats coming in contact with the cylinder. I think a cylin- 
der speed of 165 r. p. m. is as good as we can get. Of course doffer speeds 
vary, but the slower the better, as it gives cylinder time for better carding 
cotton between cylinder and flats. About 450 is ordimarily a very good 
speed for licker-in. 


Cards that do not have a level surface can not be set up properly. In 
one case I found this was caused by one grinder stand being a little lower 
than the other, or doffer being pulled out a little further at one end than 
at the other. This will cause the roll to grind more in the middle of 
doffer to cylinder, causing it to be ground or hollowed out in the middle. 
Trumpets should be proper size for weight sliver being run. Can tables 
should be adjusted to build sliver close to side of the can, otherwise i| 
will be puff and likely to push up and fall from top of can. Card tenders 
should not throw white cotton on the floor where it will get dirty. Teach 
them to keep down waste and help make work run good. Train card ten- 
ders to work properly. Loyalty and co-operation will give you better 
work and more of it at the same cost. 

If we practice the Fine Points of Carding we must be on the job con- 
stantly, hammering away for quality and quantity at a reasonable cost an 
at all times be ready and willing to grasp new and better ways of doing 
our work, never being satisfied with good enough. Otherwise we cannot! 
cope with modern competition. 

I have omitted to give drafts. I believe the majority of carders agree 
that a draft of 100 for average work is as good as we can ‘get. It has been 
time tried and tested. 

Southerner. 


Number Thirty-four 


I will try to give some information on card room work. Card settings 
must be made to suit the staple being used and the grade of work being 
produced and the amount of production. The clothing must be kept in 
good condition and ground sharp. Cards must be oiled and cleaned and all 
gears in good condition and set so they have no back lash. Licker-in must 
be kept sharp and in good condition and all bearings in first-class shape. 

The cylinder, flats and doffer must have the right number of wire for 
the cotton used and goods being made. All chokes must be kept out be- 
tween doffer and cylinder and screens. Top flat chain must not be per- 
mitted to wear so that it is too long and allows the wire on the flats to 
rub the plates. 


See that cards are leveled and fastened tightly to floor. Be sure that 
curds are stripped regularly and clean and that combs are working smooth- 
ly and set right. See that traverse grinders are covered with good emery. 
Do not grind too heavy. Grind light and often is the best system. Do not! 
let cards run too full and cause waste and stretched sliver. Take out all! 
coublings and singlings. With the above done right, I see no reason why 
sards should not do good work. G. 3. D. 
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ferred upon me and consider it a 
privilege to have rendered any pos- 
sible small service to the industry 
during my term of office. 


The session was concluded with 
the reports of the secretary and the 
several committees. The report of 
the Committee on Taxation, present- 
ed by Bernard Cone, chairman, voic- 
ed a strong warning against the 
corporate franchise and inheritance 
faxes as now levied in North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Cones report read as fol- 
lows: 


Report of Taxation 
Committee 


Since our last meeting, the North 
Carolina State Legislature held its 
regular biennial session, and the re- 
port of its activities, in so far as 
they affect the manufacturers of the 
State, recently sent out by our sec- 
retary, is so complete that little re- 
mains to be said upon the present 
occasion. 


Ti was undoubtedly a difficult sit- 
uation which confronted the Legis- 
lature. They had to sit, as it were, 
as arbitrators between two classes 
of folks: the spenders and the earn- 
ers, the institutions and the taxpay- 
ers. They were confronted with an 
enormous budget, already pared 
down by the censorship of a fairly 
conservative budget committee, and 
they had to cast about for new ways 
and means of finding revenue. 


Unfortunately, their search was 
not successful and they had to go 
back to the same old way, namely: 
By increasing the income tax on 
corporations, by increasing the 
franchise tax on corporations, and 
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by practically doubling the inheri- 
tance tax. 


The income tax on corporations 
was increased from 4 to 4% per 
cent. 


The franchise tax was fixed at 
one-tenth of one per cent of the 
capital stock, surplus and undivided 
profits of a corporation. There are 
two ways of looking at this fran- 
chise tax, which will demonstrate 
how discriminatory it is. It may be 
regarded on the one hand, as Mr. 
Parker has stated, as a direct or ad 
valorem tax of ten cents on the 
hundred dollars which corporations 
pay and which individuals do not 
have to pay. Moreover, this ten 
cents on the hundred dollars applies 
not merely to the assets listed for 
local taxation, and listed on the 
same basis as property of other tax- 
payers, but in the case of corpora- 
tions it applies to all of the assets 
of the corporation and at the full 
value at which they are carried on 
fie books. It even includes Liberty 
bonds or State bonds that may be 
owned by the corporations, which 
would be wholly exempt in the 
hands of a private individual. The 
only concession which the eommit- 
tee drafting this bill made was to 
allow the deduction by the corpora- 
tion of stock held in another North 
Carolina corporation to avoid what 
concededly would have been double 
taxation. 


Another angle from which to look 
at this corporate franchise tax is 
this: A corporation is supposed to 
earn at least ten per cent upon its 
invested capital. If it earns that 
much, a franchise tax of one-tenth 
of one per cent on the invested capi- 
tal is a one per cent tax on the ten 
per cent earnings. If a corporation 
earns only five per cent on its in- 
vestment, and there are extremely 
few mills which during the past few 
one per cent tax on the investment 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 
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income. You can come on down the 
scale, and as the rate of earnings of 
the corporation decrease, the rate 
of income tax represented by this 
franchise tax increases. For in- 
stance, if a corporation earns only 
one per cent on its investment, as I 
happen to know has been the case 
with some corporations, then the 
franchise tax of one-tenth of one 
per cent on the investment becomes 
a tax of ten per cent on the earn- 
ings, and this ten per cent tax is 
additional to the 4% per cent State 
tax and the 13% per cent Federal 
tax, bearing in mind all the while 
that this additional income tax into 
which I have been translating the 
franchise tax, has to be paid wheth- 
er the corporation earns an income 
or not. Or putting it another way, 
the State, in effect, says to the cor- 
poration: “The moment you incor- 
porate, we exact of you that you 
shall annually earn ten per cent on 
your investment, and that you pay 
us one per cent on that earning, 
whether you make it or not, over 
and above what any other citizen is 
asked to pay; or if you make only 
five per cent on your investment, 
then you must pay us a two per 
cent additional income tax, and so 
on,’ and on top of this, as stated, 
the regular income tax on corpora- 
tions was increased from 4 to 4% 
per cent, and the graduated allow- 
ance which is made on the first $15,- 
000 of the income of an individual 
citizen is denied to corporations. 


All this is argument which you 
might say should be addressed to 
legislative ears. It was so address- 
ed, but unfortunately, they. were 
deaf ears. 


A great deal has been said recent- 
ly about the high taxes in North 
Carolina, and a great deal has been 


said in denial or contradiction of the | 
Those of us who have oc-/! 


charge. 
is equal to two per cent tax on the 
casion to pay taxes here and in other 
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‘States, know without argument thal 
/we pay more in North Carolina. 


| Perhaps it might not seem patriotic 


to bruit this idea abroad, but we 
‘may as well face the facts. There 
is no use playing the ostrich and 
digging our heads in the sand. No- 
body is going to be fooled. If this 
State wants to attract capital, if it 
wants to hold and help develop the 
capital already invested here, it is 
going to have to play fair with capi- 


tal. If the cost of schools and roads 
and institutions comes high, then 
the taxation necessary to defray 


that cost should be equitably appor- 
tioned and fairly distributed. 


Before concluding, I think it only 
fair to say a word about the change 
made in the inheritance tax. The 
matter is rather technical and does 
not affect us all alike. Perhaps col- 
ton manufacturers are, or will be. 
one class of folks whom it is not sv 
apt to affect. But the point is, tha! 
without in effect changing the ol: 
rates of the inheritance tax, a pro- 
vision was incorporated into the 
new law adopted last March, whic}: 
in effect practically doubles the in- 
heritance tax which will have to be 
paid to the State, and puts the es- 
tate of a citizen dying in North Car- 
olina at a disadvantage in this re- 
spect over the citizens of perhap- 
the majority of other States in the 
Union. 

This discrimination comes abou! 
in the following way: As some o! 
you perhaps know, the Federal! in- 
heritance tax law was amended a! 
the 1926 session so as to allow. : 
credit against the Federal inher'- 
tance taxes of the amount paid fo: 
State inheritance taxes (provide: 
not more than 80 per cent of the 
Federal taxes could be abated ii: 
this manner). At the recent sessio: 
of the State Legislature, a provisio: 
was put into the State law by which. 
whatever amount should be allowe:| 
as a credit in the above manner by 


shipments. 
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the Federal law, should be added to 
the State inheritance tax. For in- 
stance, let us take the case of a 
citizen of North Carolina who dies, 
leaving an estate of a million dol- 
lars. I say a million dollars, so that 
none of you gentlemen will think I 
am personal. Let's say his entire 
estate is left to a som. Under the 
old Federal law, his inheritance tax 
would figure $41,500, and under the 
old State law his State inheritance 
tax would figure $41,000. Under the 
new Federal law, he would be en- 
tit'ed to deduct from the $41,500 his 
State inheritance tax, which in this 
case, being limited by the 80 per 
cent clause, would be the amount 
of $3,200, leaving only $8,300 to be 
paid as Federal inheritance tax. But 
under the new provision adopted by 
our State Legislature, North Caro- 
lina promptly seizes and adds to ils 
original $41,000, the $33,200 abated 
by Uncle Sam, making the state in- 
heritance tax $74,200, as against the 
Federal tax of $8,300, or a total State 
and Federal inheritance tax of $82,- 
500. 

Now, I will give you the plausible 
answer advanced by the advocates 
of this legislation: “What are you 
kicking about?” they say. “You pay 
just the same combined inheritance 
tax that you wou'd have paid for- 
merly (that is to say before the 
Federal credit was allowed), only 
vou pay the bulk of it to North Car- 
olina.” 


This is all very well as far as it 
goes, but what about the States that 
do not grab back this concession 
made by Uncle Sam? 


An insurance agent was in my of- 
fice the other day, seeking as the 
majority of insurance agents seek 
nowadays, to interest me in a prop- 
osition of taking out life insurance, 
not to provide an income or means 
of living for my family, but to take 
care of inheritance taxes. He left 
with me an elaborate and very in- 
teresting document containing a 
comparative statement of the inher- 
itance tax rates in nearly all of the 
States. After I had succeeded in to 
some extent chilling his ardor in 
behalf of Uncle Sam and Governor 
Doughton, that is to say, sometime 
after dark, I began to look over the 
statement he left with me, and be- 
ing rather given to figures, I took 
out a pencil to see what would hap- 
pen to our millionaire decedent in 
other parts of the nation. 


First, I looked at New York. The 
first thing I noticed was that where- 
as the high rate on property de- 
scending to wife or children goes up 
to 6 per cent in North Carolina (and 
in effect doubles under the new 
amendment) the high bracket in the 
same case in New York stops at 4 
per cent. I figured the thing out 
and found that the State tax on a 
million dollars, which, as_ stated 
above, is $74,200 in North Carolina, 
is only $36,550 in New York. The 
Federal tax in New York figures the 
same as North Carolina, to-wit: 
$8,300. So that the combined State 
and Federal tax in New York is $44,- 
850 as against the North Carolina 
combined amount of $82,500. No- 
ticing that the Pennsylvania high 
rates is only 2 per cent, I undertook 
to see what would happen to the 
dead in the City of Brotherly Love. 
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I found that the State inheritance 
fax in Pennsylvania would amount 
to only $20,000, but as the Federal 
tax would be greater oh account of 
the smaller rebate, to-wit: $21,500, 
the total State and Federal inheri- 
tance tax in Pennsylvania would 
come to $41,500, so that if aman 
died or let us say dies, in Pennsy!- 
vania, leaving a single son a million 
dollars, his combined imheritance tax 
will be $41,500; if he dies in New 
York it will be $44,850; or if he dies 
in North Carolina, it will be $82,500. 


At an adjourned session, I chased 
the figures up and down the line. I 
took supposed estates, varying al! 
the way from $250,000 to five million 
doliars. I ran into some very inter- 
esting combinations. I found at the 
bottom of the row, in a case such 
as stated, it would cost a quarter of 
a million Pennsylvanian only $5,600 
to die, while the charge to the 
North Carolinian would be $9,100. 
not enough perhaps for any of you 
gentlemen to worry about. At the 
top of the row, I found that a multi- 
millionaire could die in New York 
or Pennsylvania for $503,000 as 
against $770,450 in North Carolina. 
In other words, if the multi-million- 
aire moved from North Carolina to 
Pennsy.vania or New York, he 
would have saved his estate $266,- 
950. I suppose a man who has ac- 
cumulated so many millions must be 
at a fairly advanced age and has a 
rather limited expectancy in years. 
If a fellow were an actuary, he 
could carry the figures further, and 
see just what annual saving is rep- 
resented by a difference of $267,000 
in his inheritance tax. He might 
make the job complete by ascertain- 
ing the income tax rates in these 
various States and what the saving 
would be from this source. Se- 
riously, gentlemen, while this mat- 
ler may not be of great import to 
you or me, there are men in this 
State who owe it to themselves and 
their families to consider these 
matters. 


I know in these days of socialism 
and all the other isms, a rich man is 
coming more and more to be re- 
garded as an undesirable citizen in 
some quarters. If he does anything 
worth while or constructive. there 
are those who incline to belittle it. 
If he raises his voice against the 
burden of unjust taxation, it is “the 
voice of special privilege,” it is “the 


voice of the thief crying ‘Stop 
Thief.” Perhaps North Carolina 
dees not want its rich men. It has 


made it well-nigh impossible for 
them to live here. It has made if 
extremely imprudent for them to die 
here. 


Resolutions 


The following 
adopted: 


James H. Webb. 


Whereas, the Lord in His infinite 
wisdom has seen fit to remove from 
our midst our former president, 
James H. Webb, who not only serv- 
ed this Association so well as presi- 
dent, but who was ever faithful to 
every trust that was put upon him: 
and 

Whereas, this Association recog- 
nizes in his passing the loss of one 

(Continued on Page 24) 


resolutions were 
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Code for Carded Yarn 
Trade 


HE dividends payable July first 

by a large number of the weay- 
ing mills reflect the improved con- 
ditions under which they have 
operated during the first six months 
of this year 

In the published list of dividend 
paying mills, the carded yarn mills 
are conspicious by their absence. 
Some of them are on a dividend 
basis, but the proportion is in no 
way comparable with that among 
the cloth mills. 

If any division of the textile in- 
dustry needs the help of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, it is the earded 
yarn spinners. Their position has 
been for years the most unfavorable 
in the textile trades, Most of them 
have lived from hand to mouth. A 
good many of them have passed out 
of the picture. Whatever prosperi- 
ty they have enjoyed has come in 
short periods and has been followed 
by longer periods of depression. 

Leaders among carded yarn spin- 
ners in the South have come to 
realize that they must revise their 
methods of doing business if they 
are to survive. They have agreed 
that the greatest need of reforma- 
tion is in their selling methods. 


With this idea in mind, the Card- 
ed Yarn.Group of the Textile Insti- 
tute was organized some time ago. 
This new group is getling down to 
real business. Its first concern is 
to work out plans for improving the 
distribution of carded yarns. With 
this as an object, the Institute has 
heen working with the yarn selling 
interests as well as the spinners. A 
closer relation between buyer and 
seller and a recognized code of prac- 


tice for the guidance of both is being 
submitted by the Institute for the 
approval of the mills and the selling 
agents and commission houses. 

The Code of Carded Yarn Trade 
Practices, as drawn up by the offi- 
cials of the Textile Institute, appears 
on Page 21 of this issue. It has been 
revised somewhat from the original 
draft which appeared in these 
columns some weeks ago. 

This code was adopted by commit- 
lees from the Institute and the Cot- 
ton Yarn Merchants Association as 
a code of carded yarn trade prac- 
lices and is recommended to those 
engaged in the industry as embody- 


ing sound principles of business 
practice. It should by all means re- 


ceive very careful consideration in 
the yarn trade. It represents the 
first constructive effort to put yarn 
merchandizing on a fair basis for 
both buyer and seller and to remove 
many of the abuses that have char- 
acterized yarn trading in the past. 

The Institute is undoubtedly on 
the right track in its efforts to aid 
the carded yarn spinners. The value 
of its service will of course be de- 
pendent upon the co-operation it re- 
ceives from the spinners. 

Carded yarn spinners in the past 
have not been noted for their spirit 
of eooperation. It is high time for 
them to get together. 


A Real Advantage 


E do not agree with everything 

that Roger Babson, the business 
expert and prophet has to say, but 
were very much imterested to note 
his recent comment on conditions in 
the Southern textile industry. He 
shows a very close insight into the 
mill situation in the South and a 


proper appreciation of its advan- 
tages for cotton manufacturing. His 
remarks comparing conditions in 
New England and the South are par- 
ticularly interesting. It is true that 
there is nothing new in Mr. Babson’'s 
remarks, but he has succeeded in 
pointing out the factors which are 
mainly responsible for the removal 
of so many Eastern mills to the 
South. His statement of these ad- 
vantages, which have time and 
again been held up, will be accepted 
in many quarters because they come 
from Mr. Babson, as a great many 
people will accept his word as au- 
thorative who would pay little at- 
tention to similar statements made 
by anyone who is allied with the 
Southern textile industry. 


The chief advantages which the! 


South enjoys, as shown by Mr. Bab- 
son are the character and abundance 
of the labor supply, its climate, a 
low cost of living in connection with) 
food supplies, rent, fuel and clothes! 
and an abundance of water power at! 
very low rates. | 


Mr. Babson, if he is correctly quot- 


ed, omits.one of the most important 
Southern advantages. That is the 
freedom from unfavorable legisla- 
tion that has so badly handicapped 
New England milis. Many of the 
plants in the East are so harrassed 
by legislation that they find it Im- 
possible to compete with Southern 
mills. We believe that this condi- 
tion has been brought about because 
New England, as far as its lawmak- 
ers are concerned, has lost site of 


the importance of its textile indus-: 


try. 

If there is any one lesson that the 
Southern States should draw from 
the course of textile history in New 
Eng'and within recent years, it is 
this matter of legislation. Already 


some of .our manufacturers are 
coneerned over the tendency of 


local government to work a hard- 
ship on the mills. 

The size and importance of the 
Southern textile industry, its rela- 
tion to the prosperity and welfare 
of all other business in this section, 
makes it such a vital cog in our in- 
dustrial machine that it should al- 
wavs be spared from a situation that 
has come about, in New England be- 
eause these things were overlooked. 

Southern mills neither ask nor 
need special fayors. They do, how- 
ever, deserve a continuance of the 
fair minded legislation that has 
been a real factor in giving them one 
of their major advantages. 


The P. & N. Extension 


HE hearing on the petition of the 

Piedmont and Northern Railway 
to extend its lines in North and 
South Carolina, which has been un- 
der way in Charlotte for the past 
ten days, was concluded on Wednes- 
day. The hearing was before Ex- 
aminer Haskell, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It will prob- 
ably be some months before the case 
is decided by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Insofar as public expression of 
opinion is concerned, the business 
and industrial sections of the Pied- 
mont section are strongly behind 
the P. and N. in its plans for extend- 
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ing its electric railway lines. The 
expansion would be another step in 
the development that was begun by 
the late J. B. Duke in this section, 
a development which has been one 
of the most important factors in the 
progress of the Piedmont. 

We believe that the textile indus- 
try, as well as the other industries, 
needs this development and that the 
extension of the lines would do a 
great deal to assist further business 
growth in the Piedmont. 

We have no wish to see the South- 
ern Railway, or the other lines op- 
posing the proposed extension, in- 
jured in any way, but feel that with 
further expansion of industry that 
there will be sufficient freight busi- 
ness for all of them. 


A Medal of Honor 


T has been truly said of most 
American men that “by 
lapels you shall know them.” Al- 
most. every Man you meet wears 
some kind of device to show his 
membership in some organization. 


It is one of our national claracteris- 
tics. 


their 


Whenever you meet a man who 
wears in his coat lapel, or on his 
waich chain, the device which is re- 
produced here, you will know that 
he is a mill man. You will also 
know that he is an expert in his 
work, that he has done some bit of 
textile research, that has been a rea! 
help to his fellow mill men. You 
will know further that his work has 
been passed upon and approved by 
hoard of technical men who made 
sure that his work was of real, con- 


structive value. 
you will 


In other words, 
know the wearer of the 


badge to be a member of the Ark- 


wrights, the research organization 
of the Southern Textile Association. 

This insignia may truly be regard- 
ec as a medal of honor. It is a mark 
of distinction that any mill man 
should be proud to wear. It stands 
for real accomplishment, and out- 
standing service. It is visible evi- 
dence of the spirit of service that 
actuates the organization. 

The Arkwright medal has so far 
been awarded to seventeen men. It 
will be presented to others as they 
successfully complete their tests for 
membership. 

The Arkwright badge is about the 
size of a penny and is attractive in 
design and workmanship. The small 
numeral “4” at the bottom indicates 
the first degree in the organization. 


M. 
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President Vice-President Treasurer 


Entwistle Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


Designers and Builders 
Warping and Beaming Machinery 


High-Speed Warping 


If your requirements warrant the installation of High-Speed 
Warping, the New Vo. 28 En wistle is the best possible machine 
for the work. | 


It is a Wonderful Machine. Proved in every detail and having 
several very important special features, obtainable only with 
the New No. 28 Entwistle Warpers and which no mill can 


aftord to over-look. 


It’s earning capacity 1s the major item, assuring a profit on the 


investment and besides; the cost is reasonable. 


Write, Wire or Phone! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Advantages of *~LESTERSHIRE FIBRE SPOOLS 


LESTERSHIRE 


eliminate loss of yarn due to spools 
(in many mills this loss of yarn runs 
into thousands of dollars). 


FIBRE SPOOLS 


*LESTERSHIRE 
FIBRE SPOOLS 


Reduce direct labor costs. 
Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 
Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools ‘in many mills 
this loss runs into thousands of dollars). 

Eliminate all possibility of injury to employees 
from rough or slivered spools. 

Increase about 10% the yardage on your spools. 
Eliminate warper kinks and knots due to spools. 


Eliminate broken ends on your warpers-due to 
spools and thus increase warper production 20% 


to W%. 


Materially improve the quality of your warps; 
and thus better the quality and increase your pro- 
duction generally. 


140 Baldwin St., 


Johnson City, N.Y. 


Wa STE of yarn due to the breaking of spool 
heads is a common occurrence in mills using ordi- 
nary spools. When the spool head breaks, it almost 
invariably does so when the spool is loaded with 
yarn—and the salvage is practically negligible. 


There is a proven method of preventing this 
waste of expensive yarn. It is the use of Lestershire 
Spools. Lestershires soon pay for their cost on this 
one item of yarn saving, and the years of extra life 
represent clear profit. 


The heads of Lestershires are made from a grade 
of fibre especially manufactured for us. Only the 
best of this fibre is used for Lestershire Spools—the 
fibre that meets the rigid specifications adopted for 
these spools. That means spools that last the life 
of your machines. 


Lestershire Spools are Guaranteed Unreservedly 


519 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N.C- 
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You Buy Northrop Looms 
To Get Results 

You Should Buy 

Draper Bobbins 

Draper Shuttles and 

Draper Loom Repairs 


For the Same Reason 


Let’s Talk It Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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for Textiles 


Will Aid The Textile Processor In:— 


Removing waxes 

Removing machinery oils 

Reducing the amount of caustic used in kier boiling 
Removing natural gums and oils in textile fibers 
Wetting out cotton 

Increasing the penetration of the dye 

Shortening the processing time. 

Reducing the seconds caused by uneven dyeing 
Increasing the softness of the dyed goods 

Retarding bacteria growth 


We feel that a personal inter- telegraph, or drop a line to the 
view with a HOUGHTON MAN address below, so that the next 
will be more satisfactory than cor- time our representative is in your 
respondence on this product, there- territory, he can make a special 
fore we suggest that you ‘phone, point of calling upon you. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Box 6913, N. Philadelphia, Pa. WU 
MUU and all over the World. 5! 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, NC. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. RICHMOND HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. AND ALL OVER THE WORLD LOUISVILLE, KY. 


| 

| 
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Personal News 


J. B. Carter is now superintendent 
of the Latsch-Hazlewood Cotton 
Mills. Munford, Ala. 


J. E. Black has succeeded J. S. 
Frost as president of the Graham 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


J. P. Thomas has succeeded R. L. 
Corbitt as secretary of the McKin- 
ney Hosiery Company, Henderson, 
N.C, 


J. H. Barnhill is now superinten- 
dent of the Ernaldson Cotton Mills, 
St. Pauls, N. C. 


J. L. Jewell is now superintendent 
of the Henrietta Mills (Cherokee 
plant) Cherokee Falls, S. C. 


A. W. Niemer is now superinten- 
dent of the Forest City Hosiery 
Mill, Forest City, N. C. 


J.'M. Lee, of Kannapolis, N. C., has 
become night superintendent of the 
Cascade Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


J. A. Lewis has hecome overseer 
of the silk room at the Judson Mills 
No. Greenville, S. C. 


G. H, Yow has resigned as overseer 
of the silk room at Judson Mills, No. 
1, Greenville, S. C. 


Smith Styles is now overseer of 
the silk room at the Judson Mills No. 
2, Greenville, S. C. 


B.-M. Black has resigned as over- 
seer of the silk room at the Judson 
Mills No. 2, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Henry Clarke, from Aragon, Ga., 
now has a position at the Maginnis 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 


H. E. Bates has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Judson Mills No. 3 
Lowell, N. C., formerly the Artcloth 
Mills. 


M. Wellman has succeed- 
ed S. 8..Fletcher as president of the 
Knitting Company Hunts- 
ville, Aba. 


J. H. Plonk is now overseer of 
spinning and winding at the Globe 


Manufacturing Company, Gaffney, 


C. G. Hall has resigned as general 
the Manville-Jenckes Company, Gas- 
superintendent of the Loray plant of 
tonia, N. C. 


A. A. Jolly has resigned as outside 
foreman of the Loray plant of the 
Manville - Jenckes Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. €., a position which he held 
for seven years. 


J. W. White has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Canton Cot- 
ton Mills No. 1, Canton, Ga., and ac- 
res oy a position at the Monroe (Ga.) 

ills. 


N. J, James has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C., 
to become overseer of carding at the 
— Mills No. 1, Henrietta, N. 


W. M. Yelton, formerly of Bel- 
mont, N. C., has accepted a position 
with the Eastside Manufacturing 
Company, Shelby, N. C, 


B. H. Balding, of Greenville, 8. C., 
has accepted the position of section 
hand on ecombers at the Oconee 
Mills, Westminster, 8. C. 


P. A. Smith has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Ninety-Six Cotton 
Mills, Ninety-Six, 8. C., to become 
general superintendent of the Loray 
plant of the Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany, Gastonia, N. C. 


James W. Loggins has resigned his 
position with the Avondale Mills, 
Birmingham, Ala., to become second 
hand in weaving at the Lowe Manu- 
facturing Company, Huntsville, Ala. 


Tom Watson has resigned his po- 
sition at the Avondale Mills, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. to become general 
humidifier man with the Lowe Man- 
ufacturing Company, Huntsville, 
Ala. 


C. J. Waldrop has been promoted 
from second hand to general over- 
seer of weaving at the Cascade Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C. 


B. M. Bradford and not B. M. Bad- 
ley is superintendent of the Beaver 
Mills, Middleton, Ga. His name was 
incorrectly published in a recent is- 
sue. 


A. G. Henderson is now secretary 
and treasurer of the Ocoee Spinning 
Company, formerly the Southern 
Cotton Mills Company, Prendergast, 
Tenn. 


C. F. Canupp has accepted the po- 
sition of assistant night overseer of 
weaving at the Lancaster Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C. He was formerly 
with the Phenix Mills, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. 


Fred J. Smith has resigned as sec- 
tion hand at the Loray plant of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., to become night overseer 
of spinning at the American Cotton 
Mills, Bessemer City. N. C. 


W. E. Evans has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Anchor Duck 
Mills, Rome, Ga., and accepted a 
similar position at the Canton Mills 
No. 1, Canton, Ga. 


George H. Anderson, who for the 
past seven years has been manager 
of the Apalache plant of the Victor- 
Monaghan Company, Greer, 8. C., 
has been elected president and trea- 
surer of the Virginia Manufactur- 
ing Company, Fork Shoals, 8. C., and 
has already assumed management of 
the latter plant. 


Address Wanted. 


The present address of W. C. 
Hardy is wanted by the Southern 


Textile Bulletin. 


If Mr. Hardy or some of his friends 
will send in his address promptly, 
it will be greatly appreciated. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 


Bobbins For Filling Wind 
Samples of such bobbins gladly 
c 0 MPANY 


THE 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


DANA & 


HARRIS 


TRADE -REC US PAT OFF 


OILS 


AnD 


GREASES 


E have done business in the South for 
the past 


40 YEARS 


URING that time, HARRIS OILS 


have won a reputation for uniform 
high quality. 


F you want LUBRICATION ECONO- 

MY, write us today and let us tell you 

why it is ECONOMY to use HARRIS OILS 
in your plant. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL Co. 
326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Murfreesboro, Tenn.—It is report- 
ed that the Murfreesboro Woolen 
Mills have been sold to ™ F. CG. 
Hargis, who will operate it on blank- 
ets, 

Calhoun, Ga.—The recent report 
that the Calhoun Cotton Mills have 
been purchased by the Woodstock 
National Bank, of Anniston, Ala., is 
erroneous. The mill is owned solely 
by ©. W. Smith and is in excellent 
condition. 

Dallas, Tex.—All Texas mills re- 
port full time operations and a sat- 
isfactory margin of profit for the 
month of May, C. R. Miller, of Dallas, 
president of the Texas Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association stated in sum- 
marizing conditions in the trade. 

The only pessimistic factor was 
in the duck manufacturing branch, 
where keen competition was noted 
by most of the reporting mills. 


Greenville, S. C.—Bids for the con- 
struction of the mill to be erected al 
Marietta, near here by 8. Slater & 
Sons. Webster, Mass., will be receiv- 
ed this week and contract will be let 
within a short time. The main mill 
will be 112 by 173 feet, 2 stories. The 
weave shed will be 127x375, 2 stories. 
The warehouse will be 100x150 feet, 
® stories. Plans also call for the 
erection of a boiler house, reservoir 
spindles. 

Plans are by J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
engineers. 


Greenville, S. C.—A dividend of 3% 
per cent was declared on the pre- 
ferred stock, while both a regular 
and an extra dividend were declar- 


ed on the common stock of the 
Southern Weaving Co. Greenville, 


S.C. at a recent meeting of the di- 
rectors. The regular common stock 
dividend is 3% per cent, while the 
extra dividend was 1% per cent. 
These dividends are payable June 30. 
Declaration of an extra common 
stock dividend reflects the prosperi- 
tv of the plant during the past few 
months. 


--- 


Kinston, N. C.--Announcement has 
been made that the local property of 
the Kinston Knitting Company of 
this city, will be sold here at public 
auetion at the courthouse door on 
July 19. The property consists of 
the knitting mill plant in East Kin- 
ston, including machinery and per- 
sonal property, and 13 tracts of land 
containing buildings tenant 
houses. 

The Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, 
and Leo H. Harvey, of Kinston, are 
receivers for the company, and Cow- 
per, Whitaker & Allen, of Kinston, 
are the attorneys. 

Machinery, property and real es- 
tate held by the Kinston Knitting 
Mills, of Kinston, which is located 


in Beaufort, in Carteret county, N.C., 
will be sold at a publie sale by re- 
ceivers on July 18, it has been an- 
nounced, 


Trion, Ga.—The Trion Manufact- 
uring Company makers, of sheetings, 
drills and osnaburgs, is erecting 100 
modern new operatives’ houses here 
fo take care of the large number of 
additional employes that will be 
needed within the next few months, 
when its 25,000 spindle addition 
starts operations. 


Burlington, N. C.—The Burlington 
Knitting Mills expect to be in their 
new building in July. The plant 
will be 110x50 feet and will have dye- 
ing and finishing equipment. R..H. 
Whitehead is president and C. A, 
Walker, secretary and treasurer. 


Magnolia, Ark.— Contract for the 
erection of the Magnolia Cotton Mills 
has been let to Thomas 8. Byrne, 
Fort Forth, Texas. The mill will 
have 5,000 spindles and necessary 
looms for making print cloths. The 
building will be 250x137 feet, with 
attached opener room, and will have 
boiler and pump house. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co. Greenville, are the engineers. 

Winchester, Va.—A new woolen 
mill will be erected here by the 
Brucetown Woolen Mills, which 
were recently organized here by R. 
S. Fansler, F. E. Clark and B. E. Rus- 
sell. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


| COLORED COTTON YARNS | 
4s to 20s single and ply, hosiery and warp twist, direct and sulphur 


colors in blends, solid colors, heather mixtures, black and white | 
| twists, etc. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


manufactured by 


Lavonia Manufacturing Co. | 
LAVONIA, GEORGIA 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Vi Re 
Real Estate Subdivision and Re- 
sorts 


Country Clubs and Golf Courses 
Private Dstate and Home Grounds 
Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 


Newberry, S. C.—Capital stock of 
the Oakland Cotton Mills has been 
increased from $760,000 to $1,000,000. 

Anniston, Ala.— Papers of* incor- 
poration have been filed here by the 
Calwood Corp. with $50,000 capita! 
to operate a cotton mill. Practically 
all of the stockholders in the new in- 
dustry are Eastern men, it is said. 

Iva, S. C.—It is expected that the 
Jackson Mills here will be consid- 
able enlarged. Local reports sta(: 
thal a quantity of machinery has 
been purchased in New England fo: 
installation here. Official announce. 
ment is expected soon. 


— 


Rome, Ga.— Plans for the erection 
of a fourth hosiery mill by John M 
cerry, H. R. Berry and associates. 
with a capacity of 1,600 to 1,800 pairs 
of hose per day and to employ 25: 
workers, were announced recently. 
The combined capital stock ani 
operating stock of the three mills 
now owned by the Messrs. Berry ani 
and their associates is $1,328,000. 

The new mill is to be erected in)- 
mediately on a. two-acre tract re- 
cently purchased through O. P. Wi!!- 
ingham, West of the city, and opera- 
tion will begin as soon as the buili- 
ing is completed. It will be of brici. 
mill construction and as nearly fire- 
proof as possible. A different class « 
hosiery from that made in the oth: : 
mills will be manufactured in th: 
new mill, including golf hose, rayor 
lop misses’ hose, women's artificia! 
silk hose, and a “two-pound” cotton 
hose for boys, it was announced. A:- 
dition of the new mill to the thre: 
hosiery mills now operated }\ 
Messrs. Berry in and near Rome wi!! 
probably make them the largest hi- 
siery manufacturers in this sectio. 
of the country. 


The three mills now in operation 
the the Rome Hosiery Mills and th: 
Cherokee Hosiery Mills, at Rom: 
and the Berryton Mills, at Berrytoi. 
Ga., on the Central of Georgia Rai!- 
road, near here. Hosiery yarn is 
manufactured at the Berryton Mi!! 
and the finished product is made :' 
the other two. John M. Berry i- 
president of the mills and H. R. 
Berry is secretary-treasurer. 


Burlington, N. C—A merger of th: 
Elmira Mill property with an au- 
thorized capital of $500,000 has jus! 
been negotiated here with local {i- 
nancial interests, headed by W. H. 
May, prominent hosiery manufac- 
turer, as president. 

Others of the organization are: W. 
T. Cheatham, vice-president: G. V. 
Sellars, second vice-president: Pau! 
Stevens, treasurer and genera! ma''- 
ager; R. W. Barnwell, secretary. 

Under plans of the company, thc 
mill is designed to be one of the bes! 
equipped in the South for the manu- 
facture of fine cloths, and this wi!! 
call for junking much of the machin- 
ery now in the mill, the renovatio' 
of some and the installation of new 
looms. 
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Real silk, celanese and rayon mix- 


lures will be developed, and actual 


production under the new manage- 
ment started on July 1. It will be 
sometime, however, before the full 
complement of new machinery will 
be installed and working, even 
though it has been bought for im- 
mediate shipment 

The mill will operate under a new 
name. It is expected that this name 
will be decided upon and given out 
following a meeting between mill of- 
ficials and jobbers in New York this 
week. Messrs. Stevens and Cheatham 
will leave at one for this confer- 
ence. 

The new board of directors will be 
composed of the following men: W. 
H. and Ben Y. May; T. D. Cooper, 
Paul Stevens, W. T. Cheatham, R. 
W. Barnwell, D. E. Sellars, C. V. 
Sellars and Rov W. Malone. 

Approximately 100 homes for 
operatives belong to the property, 
and many of them at the present 
are occupied by people experienced 
in this fine class of weaving. 

Mr. Stevens will retain the office 
of president and general manager of 
the Stevens Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Code of Carded Yarn Trade 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, hav- 
ing taken the initiative in organiz- 
ing a Carded Yarn Group of man- 
ufacturers, a committee of that 
group conferred with a committee 
from the Cofton Yarn Merchants’ 
Association in New York early in 
June, and the two committees 
unanimously adopted a code of 
carded yarn trade practices and 
recommended it to those engaged in 
the industry as embedying sound 
principles of business practice. 

In many industries similar ques- 
tions of improvement of trade prac- 
tice and the formulation of codes 
which will express sound principles 
and tend to elimimate unfair prac- 
tices are being actively taken up. 
Following what has been done in a 
number of such industries, Walker 
D. Hines, as president of the Cotton- 
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Textile Institute, Inc., has put be- 
fore the Department of Justice and 
gone over fully with it the provis- 
ions of the code which has since 
been published m pamphlet form 
and is now being sent out by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., to the 
carded yarn mills and to the mem- 
bers of the Cotton Yarn Merchants’ 
Association. It follows: 
Code of Carded Yarn Trade 
Practices. 

“1. It is a sound practice for a 
particular mill either (1) to make 
sales direct to manufacturing con- 
sumers or (2) to confine its accounts 
fo one commission house for any 
given territory, or to work out a 
consistent combination of these two 
methods. 


“2. It is not a sound trade practice 
for either a particular mill or any 
agent acting for it to quote at the 


same time different prices to dif- 
ferent inquirers for the same yarn. 

“3 Tt is not a sound trade prac- 
tice for a mill to pay either directly 
or indirectly any compensation for 
selling other than not exceeding the 
usual 5 per cent to commission 
houses and yarn merchants and not 
exceeding the usual 2 per cent to 
brokers, nor to allow any cash dts- 
count exceeding the usual 3 per cent 
for warp yarns or 2 per cent for 
soft varns for ten days. But in one 
case of direct sales it is a sound 
trade practice to allow the usua. 
discount not exceeding 3 per cent on 
warp yarns or 2 per cent on soft 
yarns for 30 days, but no diserimi- 
nation or secret rebates by way of 
other discounts, commission, com- 
pensation or inducement. It is not 
a sound trade practice to share 
commissions either directly or in- 


| LA SOIE DE 
Soc. An. 


“SERIS” 
Artificial Schappe 


“ARTIFICIAL STRAW 


CHATILLON | 
Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


| RAYON (Viscose) 


DAILY OUTPUT 50,000 Ibs. 


“CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Woo! 


ARTIFICIAL HORSEHAIR 


59 Pearl St., New York City 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS U. 8. A. 


ASIAM, Ince. 


John L. Davidson, Southern Representative 


Whitehall 8572-8389 


“proof of the pudding’’—well— 


20 Mathewson St. 


Easy to Test Victors 


A one cent government postal card can save you a lot of trouble if you send it 
to us, asking for FREE sample Victors. 


We want you to find out, at our expense, how Victor Ring Tfavelers will 
work on your frames. This is the whole story. You know that one about the 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615. Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Providence, R. L 


Wanted 


Loom fixer. Young man, single. 
Must understand jacquards and 
dobbies. Give experience and 
references. Address N., care of 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


FABREEKA 


The Standard Textile Belting 
USED throughout the Industry 


BECAUSE 


It is waterproof 
It has long life 
It gives increased production 
It costs less 


ASK US 


J. Russell McElwee Manager 
Z. V. McClure Representative 
Ralph Morrison Representative 


Robert M. Roberts Representative 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Headquarters, ROCK HILL, S. C. 


The best Lickerins 
ever produced 


J. D. Hollingsworth 
Greenville, S. C. 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 


Reliable Humidifyi 
Since 1888 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Massachusetts North Carolina gouth Carolina 


Devices 


Charlotte Greenville 
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directly with purchasers of yarns. 

“4. For purposes of this statement 
of ‘Sound Trade Practices, a ‘com- 
mission house’ is one that handles 
yarn for confined accounts on 
strictly commission basis, rendering 
account sales for all transactions. 
‘Yarn merchant’ is a house that buys 
ond sells yarn by simultaneous pur- 
chase and sale at the same price. 

“D. It is sound practice for a par- 
ticular house to function as a ‘com- 
mission house’ and also as a ‘yarn 
merchant. 

“6. It is sound practice for a com- 
mission house or yarn merchant to 
undertake, m consideration of the 
commission paid it, to give its mills 
selling advice and to dispose of their 
products at the best obtainable 
prices. 

“7. Short selling and long buying 
on the part of a commission house 
or yarn merchant are unsound trade 
praftices. 

“8. The accumulation of stocks on 
the part of commission merchants 
being speculative in principle and 
consequently to the disadvantage of 
both producers and consumers is an 
unsaund trade practice and should 
be eliminated by October 4, 1927.” 


Close Greenville Office. 

Greenville, S, C.—The American 
Casabluncas Corp., has closed its of- 
lices in this city and in the future 
all business of the company will be 
handled through the Boston office. 
The equipment for the Casablancas 
long draft spinning has been manu- 
faclured in the East, and no factory 
changes are contemplated. 


Clemson Gets Testing Plant 
For Textiles 


Columbia, 8. C.—Plans by which 
the Federal Government will estab- 
lish at Clemson College a textile 
lesting plant were approved at the 
meeting here of the trustees of the 
institution; 


Position Wanted 


Young married man desires tex- 
lile posilion. Seven years experi- 
erece in general mill office work, 
including paymaster’s duties. Can 
furnish references as to 
executive ability, honesty and 
loyally. Address A B C, care 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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BALING PRESS 


Knuckle 
Joint 


60 to 500 
Tons 
Pressure 


Dstablished 1872 
Let us tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc 


367 W. Water St. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| 
WA 
LICKER-INS 
AP A | 
mm. 
— 
Simple 
: 
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Tests for Distinguishing 
Rayons 


ETHODS of distinguishing Dbe- 

tween all the leading classes of 
rayons are an important phase of 
the proposed tentative methods for 
identification of textile fibers offer- 
ed by Committee D-13 of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. 
In all of the test procedures describ- 
ed below, all weightings are made on 
bone-dry material and losses are cal- 
culated on the original weight. “For 
all practical purposes,” says the 
committees report, “the results so 
so obtained are sufficiently reliable. 
Where strictly commercially inter- 


pretable results are desired, the 
procedure must be followed after 
first correcting the bone-dry per- 


centages to air-dry percentages.’ 
The methods of distinguishing silk 
and rayon mixtures and the various 
ravons, follow: 

Silk and Rayon Mixtures. 


Divide the residue afler removal 
of sizing into two parts, weighing 
each. 


Reduce the first portion to ash. 
This will give the natural insoluble 
ash of the fibers and any insoluble 
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salts employed in mordanting or 
loading. 

Treat the second portion at ordi- 
nary tenmrvperature for 20 minutes in 
an ‘alkaline solution of copper sul- 
fate known as Lowe's reagent, which 
is prepared by dissolving 10 g. of 
CuSO, 5HO in 100 ce. of water, add- 
ing 5 cc. of glycerm and then adding 
a 20 per cent caustic soda solution 
until the precrpitate formed redis- 
solves, This will dissolve in natural 
si'k, leaving the rayon as an insolu- 
ble residue. The extract contains 
all the silk. The residue is rayon. 


Additional Tests for Silk and Rayon 
Mixtures. 


1. When treated with a sold semi- 
saturated solution of chromic acid 
silk is slowly soluble: all rayons ex- 
cept the acetate variety are soluble 
while cotton and all other vegetable 
fibers are insoluble. 

2. When treated with a 40 per 
cent solution of potassium hydrox- 
ide, silk is acted upon at 65 degrees 
C., dissolving at 85 degrees C. and 
tussah silk sweels at 75 degrees C., 
dissolving af 120 degrees C.: while 
rayons are insoluble on boiling. 

3. In Schweitzer’s reagent, silks, 
collodion and cellulose rayons are 


soluble, while gelatine rayon stains 
liquid-bright violet. 


Dissolve 5 g. of copper sulfate in 
100 ec. of boiling water, add NaOH 
solution to complete precipitation; 
wash the precipitate thoroughly, 
then dissolve in the least quantity 
of NH4OH. This should give a deep 
blue solution. 


4. In Millon’s Reagent a brick red 
color will develop with silk, while 
rayons remain white or uncolored. 

Millon’s Reagent: 


Dissolve metallic mercury in its 
own weight of concentrated c. p. 
HNO (sp. gr. 1.42), then dilute this 
solution with an equal volume of 
water. Sometimes a new prepara- 
tion of the reagent does not work 
perhaps due to the nitric acid 
used), and so each lot should be test- 
ed by moistening scoured wool or 
real silk with it, gently warming and 
noting the production of a brick red 
color on the animal fiber. This re- 
agent, if found reactive, should be 
kept in a small, tightly-stoppered 
bottle, when it will usually retain 
its staining power for a long time. 
It is used as a stain for animal fib- 
The mixed or-separated kinds 
are covered with a few 


ers. 
of fibers 
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drops of Millon’s Reagent and gently 
warmed (not boiled). 
Tussah Silk and Cultivated Mixtures. 

Divide the residue after removal! 
of sizing materials into two parts 
weighing each. 

Reduce the first portion to ash. 
This will give the natural insoluble 
ash of the fibers, and any insoluble 
loading mordants, or tin salts. 

Steep the second portion in cold 
concentrated HCl for 10 minutes, fil- 
ter and wash the filter well with 
water until all acid has been remov- 
ed, dry and reweigh. The extract 
contains all the silk. The residue is 
Tussah silk. 

Differeniation of Rayons. 

Samples tested by these methods 
shall be in the bleached or unbleach- 
ed state and free from oil or othe: 
foreign substances. 

To Distinguish Cellulose-Acetate 

From All Other Rayons. 

1. Twist fibers into a tight wad and 

then cautiously approach to a match 


flame, without beime brought inlo 
contact with the flame. 
Cellulose-acetate rayons melt or 


fuse, forming a black knob, or glo- 
bule on the end, which precedes the 
small sputtering, relatively slow 
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burning flame down the thread. If 
the flame be extinguished and the 
knob cooled, this will be found to be 
somewhat hard and resistant to 
crushing. 

Nitro - cellulose, cuprammonium, 
and viscose rayons do not melt back 
but burn quietly and readily like 
hleached cotton fibers and the odor 
from the fumes is the same as that 
coming from burned cotton. 

2. Treat the sample with pure ace- 
lone, 

Cellulose-acetate rayon is soluble 
up to 1 per cent while nitro-cellu- 
lose cuprammonium, and viscose 
ravons are insoluble. 

3. Treat the sample with glacial 
acetic acid (water while): 

Cellulose-acetate rayon dissolves, 
and on adding water precipitates as 
a milky unstable emulsion or trans- 
lucent gelatinous material. 

Nitro - cellulose, cuprammonium, 
and viscose rayons are all insoluble. 
To Distinguish Nitro-Cellulose Ray- 

ons from Viseose and Cupram- 

monium Rayons. 

Treal the water-moistened yarn 
wifh a 1 per cent solution of diphe- 
nylamine in concentrated H-2S0-4 
sp. gr. 1.84): 

Nitro-cellulose rayon immediately 
assumes a blue color and dissolves 
in a few seconds, yie'ding a blue 
colored blue. 

To Distinguish Cuprammonium Ray- 
ons from Viscose Rayons. 

i. Prepare a bath contaiming 1 per 
cent of the sample weight, of Pon- 
tamine Searlet B or equivalent 
colors, 0.5 g. per 200 ce. of water. Im- 
merse samples into liquor simul- 
taneously, heating to 65 degrees UC. 
for 10 minutes. The samples may 
then be washed thoroughly and 
compared wet or dry: 

The cuprammonium rayons stain 


heavier, and the viscose rayons 
lighter. 
2 Place 5 eg. of the unknown 


sample of rayon (viscose or cup- 
rammonium), together with 100 cc. 
of water and 3 cc. of concentrated 
H-2S0-4 (sp. ger. 1.84), in a flask, the 
mouth of which is covered with a 
piece of filter paper which has been 
saturated with a 10 per cent solu- 
tion of lead acetate; then place the 
flask over a moderately boiling 
steam bath for hours. If at the end 
of this period the exposed part of 
the lead acetate paper becomes 
stained with a brown or black color, 
(he rayon is viscose rayon; if no col- 
oration is obtained the sample is 
cuprammonium rayon. 


Different Types of Salt Now 
Recommended for Water 
Water Softeners 


I! is well known that the Interna- 
tional Salt Company is a produced of 
every Known kind of salt, (sodium 
chloride.) It may not be a matter 
of common knowledge, though, that 
this company, through its research 
department, has secured some new 
facts regarding the economical oper- 
ation of water softening equipment. 

It is true that the salt brine neces- 
sary for the regeneration of the 
Zeolite in water softening systetms 
can be produced with any grade of 
common salt, And users of water 
softeners have in the past proceeded 
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on this principle. The size or capa- 
city of water softeners, however, has 
an influence on what grade of salt 
will be most economical. 

These facts should prove interest- 
ing to users of water softeners, such 
as textile mills, laundries, hotels and 
hospitals. As Zeolite water soften- 
ers have proved their ability to re- 
duce the cost of boiler plant main- 
tenance this phase of softener opera- 
tion will contribute to the satisfac- 
tion of plant owners. 

The facts regarding the proper 
grade of salt for regenerating. waler 
softeners have now been determined 
by the International Salt Company. 
This information qualifies them to 
recommend proper grade of salt for 
every type of softener. 

Praise for S. T. A. 

The following editorial apprecia- 
lion of the work of the Southern 
Textlie Association is expressed in 
the Daily News Record of New York 
by Harry Riemer, cotton goods edi- 
tor, who attended the association 
meeting at Asheville: 

“If we were to print an article in 
these columns every few weeks re- 
garding the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation and what it has done and 
whatl it is still doing for the cotton 
mills of the South, we question 
whether this would be placing too 
much emphasis on this organization. 

“The. officials of the Southern 
Textile Association have sought the 
interest and support of all of the 
mills in the South, solely on the basis 
that it is to their interest, both from 
the viewpoint of economy and im- 
proved production, to have their 
men affiliated with this association. 
A number of mill treasurers and 
presidents have been keen enough 
to understand what this organization 
meant for them and for the future 
of their business, and they have 
worked wholeheartedly with the 
Southern Textile Association. On 
the other hand, there have been 
quite a good many who for some 
reason or another have failed to un- 
derstand or to appreciate the activi- 
ties of this most important associa- 
tion. 

“We feel that the Southern mill 
owner or manager, who has not giv- 
en some thought to the Southern 
Textile Association and its ambi- 
tions, who has not tried to find out 
for himself all about it, is missing 
an opportunity, and is not doing jus- 
tice to himself and to his stockhold- 
ers, 

“We louk to see the Southern Tex- 
tile Association become prominent 
in initiating some of the important 
research work of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, and in being of substantia] 
help to it in other ways.” 


Build New Houses 


S. C.—The 


Greenville, Townsend 


Lumber Company of Anderson, 
which completed one unit of 15 
dwelling houses at the American 
Spinning Company was awarded 


contracts to build another 15-house 
unit if was announced by Hugh F. 
Little, assistant treasurer of the 
Florence Mills, owners of the local 
textile plant. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 
1023 
Spinning Spindies _. 
Superintendent 
Carder 
Spinner 
__... Cloth Room 
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Whatever your grinding problem, you will 
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Meeting of Cotton 
Manufacturers Assn. 
of North Carolina 
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of its finest spirits and wisest coun- 
sellors: 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of North Carolina, in convention 4as- 
sembled this the twenty-fifth day of 
June, 1927, expresses its profound 
sorrow at the passing of this friend 
and extends to his bereaved family 
its heartfelt sympathy; 

Resolved further, that the secre- 
lary be instructed to forward copies 
of this resolution to the family of 
the deceased, also that a copy of 
this resolution be given to the press 
and spread upon the minutes of this 
Association. 


Thanks. 


Resolved, that the secretary of 
this Association transmit the thanks 
of this Association to each of the 
speakers who have added so much 
to the suecess of this meeting, and 
to William Breach and his quartette 
for the music rendered at the ban- 
quet session; to the management of 
the Grove Park Inn; and to W. H. 
Willard for his efficient handling of 
the golf tournament, and all others 
who have assisted in making this 
meeting a success. 


Condolence. 


Whereas, the Lord in his wisdom 
has seen fit 1o remove from earthly 
labor the following members of our 
textile industry during the pas! 
year: 

A. C. Summerville, of Charlotte. 

George N. Hutton, of Hickory. 

Francis M. Pickett, of High Pont. 

John S. Efird, of Albemarle. 

J. W. Mendenhall, of Lexington. 
W. J. Johnson, of Red Springs. 
Fred H. Yount, of Newton. 
Thomas D. Peck, of Warrenton. 


Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of North Carolina, in convention as- 
sembled ,this the twenty-fifth day of 
June, 1927, extends to the bereaved 
ones its heartfelt sympathy; and be 
it 

Resolved further, that the secre- 
tary of this Association be instruct- 
ed to transmit copies of this reso.u- 
tion to the families of the deceased, 
also that a copy of this resolution 
be given to the press and spread 
upon the minutes of this Associa- 
Lion. 


In his report, Hunter Marshall, Jr. 
secretary, touched interestingly 
upon the outstanding developments 
in the textile industry in North 
Carolina during the past year. He 
eaid: 


Report of Secretary Hunter 
Marshall, Jr. 


The outstanding events of the tex- 
Lile industry of the State during the 
past year have been the organization 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute and 
the work of our Legislative Commit- 
tee during the biennial session of 
our General Assembly. 

Many other routine matters have 
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received the atlention of our offi- 
cers and committee chairmen. Chief 
among these have been the work of 
the ‘Traffic Department; welfare 
work; taxation; increased member- 
ship in the Association, etc. It may 
not be amiss to give the members a 
very brief survey of some of these 
activities. 

As was stated in the annual ad- 
dress of the President of the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers Association, the 
outstanding event -of the year in the 
lextile industry has been the forma- 
tion of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
The organization and purposes of 
the Institute have been treated so 
thoroughly in the press and from 
the platform that it will not be 
necessary to reiterate them here. It 
was the privilege of your secretary 
to attend every meeting incident to 
the formation and organization of 
the Institute from the initial con- 
ference in Atlanta in May to the 
final organization meeting in New 
York on October 20, 1926. Through 
this contact we were able to keep 
the mills in this State thoroughly 
familiar with each step in the pro- 
gress of the Institute, and when the 
lime came to solocit members the 
mills in this State were already sold 
on the idea and responded well in 
the campaign put on by our office. 
At the organization meeting of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute something 
like 75 per cent of the spindles in 
this State had already signed up for 
membership. 


The work of your Legislative 
Committee will be set forth in detail! 
in the report of that committee. 
some of the more important meas- 
ures considered by the Legislature 
were as follows: 

A bill increasing the corporate in- 
come tax from 4 to 4% cents, and 
providing for a nequalization fund 


of $3,250.00. This .of course, means 


an increase in taxes to be paid by 
corporations upon their income, but 
they do not pay thi sincrease unless 
their taxable earnings render them 
liable for it. 

A bill was introduced providing 
for the submission of a constitution- 
al amendment increasing the schoo! 
term from six to eight months. This 
hill was defeated. 


A bill redueing the working hours 
for women from sixty to fifty-five 
hours per week was defeated. 


A bill providing for a survey of 
industries and agriculture. carrying 
an appropriation of $10,000 was de- 
feated . 

Two Workmen’s Compensation 
bills were introduced, one in the 
Senate and one in the House. The 
Senate bill contained many undesir- 
able provisions and did not receive 
the endorsement of emp'ovyers. The 
House bill was based on the Virginia 
Workmen's Compensation Law and 
received the endorsement of many 
of the industries throughout the 
State. There was an exhaustive 
hearing before the. joint session of 
Judiciary Committee of the House 
an dthe Senate. This bill got to the 
floor of the House while the school 
tax matters were being considered 
and was defeated. 


A bill was introduced limiting the 
working hours of children hetween 
14 and 16 years of age to eight hours 
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per day. This bill was amended so 
that the provisions contained should 
nol apply to children between the 
azes Of 14 and 16 who had completed 
the fourth grade in public schools. 

A bill was passed providing for 
(he submission to the people at the 
regular election to be held in 1928 
of an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution, giving the General Assem- 
bly to prescribe a uniform intangible 
and personal property for taxation 
adn to prescribe a uniform rate of 
taxation throughout the State for 
each case of such intangible person- 
al property. 

A bill was passed creating a com- 
mission for the study of the subject 
of taxation in this State. This com- 
mission is to consist of five members 
io be named by the Governor. 

Many other matters of legislation 
of more or less interest to the mem- 
bers were handled by the officers 
and representatives of your Associa- 
‘ion during the session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but it is not neces- 
sary to enumerate them here. 

Our office kept in close contact 
with the actions of the General As- 
sembly, and careful scrutiny was 
made of almost every bill that was 
introduced, which would be of in- 
lerest fo the members of this Asso- 
eration. 

We wish to express our apprecia- 
‘ion for the valued service rendered 
during the General Assembly by the 
members of this Association, who 
gave so freely of their time and 
thought to the legislative problems 
that were of peculiar interest to the 
textile industry. 

No report of this Association 
would be complete without an ex- 
pression of gratitude to Geo. W. 
Forrester, the able manager of our 
Traffic Department. There is hard- 
lv a week that we do not get a letter 
from some-mill executive expressing 
his appreciation of the valuable 
service that Mr. Forrester and his 
assistants are render to the mills. 

Durme the year the Traffic De- 
partment has been instrumental in 
working out many rate adjustments 
of a helpful nature. They have 
kept our office fully informed as to 
these activities. 

Our office has been able to render 
a service to the industry during the 
vear by giving the public, through 
(the press, timely facts on matters of 
interest to the industry as a whole. 
It is the purpose of these interviews 
to keep the people advised as to the 
progress, possibilities and vision of 
the industry as sif has developed in 
our State from a few scattered mills 
io one of our largest mdustries. 

We are glad to advise that this 
association has never enjoyed a 
more generous support from its 
members than it has during the past 
vear. They have called on our vari- 
ous departments more freely, and 
thereby enabled us to render a 
greater service to our members. 
The fact that our membership has 
steadily strengthened ,and the fact 
that the members have responded 
promptly to the eall for annual dues, 
leads us to believe that our associa- 
tion is filling its place as a mouth- 
piece and clearing house for the 
mills in this State. 

It is my pleasure to express my ap- 
preciation to J. M. Gamewell, your 
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president, who has contributed so 
generously of his time and thoughi 
lo the work of this association: and 
to the other officers and committee- 
men with whom it has been my 
privilege to work. 

This year will mark the end of a 
ten year period as secretary of your 
association. This decade in close 
contact with the executives of this 
industry has enabled me to see the 
pendulum of prosperity swinging in 
both directions. It has provided the 
opportunity of making friends 
among omy business associates; 
friends whom I have loved and ad- 
mired; friends whose thoughts and 
ambitions have been an inspiration; 
friends the loss of whom has been 
a sorrow. 

Since our last annual convention 
God in his wisdom has taken from 
us a former president of this asso- 
ciation, and a friend of every mem- 
ber. In the passing of Mr. James H. 
Webb we pause for a moment in 
memory of the noble life that he 
lived and the heritage that he lef! 
us, and express to his bereaved fami- 
ly our deepest sympathy. 


Textile Chemists To Meet 


A joint meeting of the South-Cen- 
tral and the Piedmont Sections of 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists will be held 
at the George Vanderbilt Hotel, 
Asheville, N. C., on Saturday even- 
ing, July 16. 

An interesting program featuring 
technical addresses has been an- 
nounced by the arrangements com- 
mittee, the committee being com- 
posed of Chas. H. Stone, chairman, 
B. S. Phetteplace and H. A. Barnes. 
The addresses will include -the fol- 
lowing: T. C. King, superintendent 
of dyeing, bleaching and finishing at 
the Cramerton Mill's, Cramerton, N. 
C., will discuss “Dyeing and Finish- 
ing of Celanese.” Carl Poindexter, 
chemist of the Chatham Manufac- 
turing Company, Elkin, N. €., will 
talk on “Dyeme and “Finishing 
Woolen Blankets.” John L. Crist, 
general manager of the Beaver 
Chemical Corporation, Damascus, 
Va., will discuss “The Manufacture 
of Sulphur Colors.” A. R. Thomp- 
son, Jr.. Southern manager of Rohm 
& Hass, Charlotte, will present a 
paper on “The Uses of Hydrosu'- 
phite in the Textile Industry.” 

The entertainment features will 
include a ball game between the 
married and single men at the Mu- 
nicipal Park, Asheville. Prizes for 
those who distinguish themselves on 
playing will be awarded, the presen- 
tation to be made by David Clark, 
editor of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 

Dinner will be served at Georee 
Vanderbi.t at 7 p. m. 


Economy Cone and Tube Co. 


Rockingham, N. C. — The laree 
manufacturing plant of the Econo- 
my Cone & Tube Co., here is being 
enlarged. Work on a 45-foot addi- 
tion of two stories is under way. The 
present capacity of the plant is 120,- 
(00 pieces of cones and tubes each 
day of 10 hours. The addition will 
increase the output to 150,000 per 
day. 


RECEPTACLES for INDUSTRY 


Roving Cans Gill Cans Bobbin Boxes 
Doffing Cars Trucks Mill Boxes, Baskets 
Barrels Waste Hampers Shipping Boxes 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. - Bridgeport, Pa. 


Offices in the principal Cities and in Canada 


Celoron products are Manufactured and Sold by the Celoron Co., 
a separate Division of the Diamond State Fibre Co. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
L. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. IL. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


/ 159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern’ Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
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Acme Sales Co. 

Akron. Belting Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Aluminum Co. of America 

American Bobbin Co. 

American Cellulose & 
Co., Ltd. — 
American Kron Scale Co. 

American Moistening Co. 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Amory, Browne & Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Asiam, Inc 

Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

Atianta Brush Co. 

Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
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BRahnson Co. 
Bancroft, Jos. & Sons Co. 
tarber-Colman Co. 
Bell, Geo. C. 
fond, 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Bradley, A. J. Mfg. Co 
Briges-Schaftner Co. 
Brown, David Co. . 
Rutterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
‘arrier Engineering Corp. 
‘atlin & Co. 
"*harlotte Le sather 
“‘harlotte Mfg. Co. 
‘hicago Belting Co. 
‘ocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
‘ollins Bros. Machine Co. 
‘ommercial Fibre Co. 
‘ook’s, Adam 5ons 
‘ooper- Hewitt Electric Co. 
‘orn Products Refining Co. 
‘ourtpey., Dana 8S. Co. 
& Knowles Loom Works 
‘rump, F. M. & Co. 
‘urran & Barry .. 
‘urtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Draper, E. 8. 
Draper Corp. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Duke Power Co. 
Dunning & Boschert 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
DuPont de Nemours, E. 
Rastwood, Benjamin Co. 
Eaton, Paul B. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Entwistle, T. C. Co. 


Belting Co. 


inc. — 


Press Co., Inc. 


lL & Co. 


Mfg. 


Chas. Co. -- 


of America, Inc. 


te 


— 


Colored ‘Insert 


Colored Insert 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 21 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. — 
Farish Co. 20 
Ferguson Gear Co. 30 
Flexible Steele Lacing Co. -— 
Ford, J. B. Co. 31 
Foster Machine Co. — 
Franklin Process Co. -— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 30 
Gastonia Belting Co., Inc. 27 
(General Electric Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 22 
Graton & Knight Co. — 
Greist Mfg. Co. -— 
Harris, A. W., Oijl Co. 19 
Hart Produc ts C ‘orp. . — 
H. & B. American Mac hine Co. ll 
Hollingsworth, J. D. 21 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. Colored Insert 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. — 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Hunt. Rodney, Machine Co. —_ 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
International Salt Co., Ine. — 
~-JjJ-— 
Jacobs, EB. H. & Co. 30 
Chas. B. 


Kaumagraph Co. 


Keever Starch Co. 


Klipstein, A. & Co. __.. 

Ladew, Edward R. Co. . 

Lane, W. T. & Bros. 


Langley, W. H. & Co. is 


Lawrence, A. C: Leather Co 
Lavonia Mfg. Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Co. ... — 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. . 
Colored Insert 


Lindley Nurseries, Inc. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 29 
Mathieson Alkali Works Me 7 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Moreland Sizing Co. 
—N— 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. —_ 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Newburger Cotton Co. Jie 15 
Newport Chemical Works, Ine. — 
N. & ds Co. 4... i7 
Oakite Products, IG. 
= 
Page Fence & Wire Products Assn. 31 
Parker, Walter L. Co. ; Ja: 
Parks-Cramer Co. ‘ 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. —.-— 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. tl a 
Philadelphia Belting Co. -— 
Pocasset Mfg. Co. _— 
Polk, R. L. & Co. -— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Reeves Bros., Inc. 
Roessler & Hasslac her Chemical Co. — 
R. lL. Warp Stop Haquipment Co........ 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. . 
Roy, B. & Son ; 
Saco-Lowell Shops  ...... 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 
Sellers, Wm. & Co. RES 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 17 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Sirrine, J. E.. & Co. 
Sonneborn, L., Sons 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. eran 
Southern Textile Banding Mill 
Spaulding Fibre Co _ 
Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment 
Sale Co. = 
Staley, A. E. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. — 
Textile Banking Co. 7 -- 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. . 35 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 1 
Tolthurst Machine Works — 
Tripod Paint Co. att 
United Chemical Products Co. 35 
LU. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 25 
Universal Winding Co. 25 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 21 

Fred’'k Vietor & Achelis 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 36 
Washburn Printing Co. bisa 36 
Washburn 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. : 28 
Westinghouse Electric & ‘Co.. 
White, Fred H. 

Whitin Machine Works . 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. | 27 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp. 
Williams, J. H. Co. 15 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. ioe wd 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. — 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Wilson, William & York 29 


Make an Investment in Appearance 
Cheerful Grounds make Cheerful Workers 
LINDLEY NURSERIES, Ince. 


Pomona, N. C. 
Nurserymen—Landscape Architects 


Spartanburg, S. Dividends to- 
tating $601,973 disbursed by 
Spartanburg county textile mills on 
July. 1 to stot¢kholders, it is shown 
by figures compiled by A..M. Law & 

local stock and bond concern. 

This figures is slightly lower than 
the total distributed to stockhelders 
on January 4, due toe the.fact that 
the Fairmont Mill which paid $16,- 
500 dividerids last January, has been 
acquired by Union-Buffalo Mills 
and can no longer be included in the 
list of local mills paying dividends. 

The list does not include $14,000, 
representing 3% per cent paid by 
Inman Mills on $40,000 preferred 
stock, as that dividend was paid in 
April. Other mills not included in 
this list because their main officers 


are located elsewhere are Pacific 
Mills, Mills Mill, Martel Mills. 
Victory - Monaghan, Union-Buffalo, 


Franklin Process, Mary Louise Mills 
and others. 
Pacolet Pays $170,000 
The largest dividend to be paid by 
a Spartanburg county mill is that of 
Pacolet Mills, totaling $170,000, 
representing 5 per cent on its $2,- 


000,000 common stock, and 3% per 
cent on its $2,000,000 preferred 
stock. 


Arcadia Mills, $38,000, representing 

Dividends to be paid by mills of 
the county include: 
>» per cent on its $200,000 common 
stock and 3% per cent on its $800,- 
000 preferred stock. 

Beaumont Mills, $23,000, represent- 
ing 5 per cent on $200,000 common 
stock, 3% per cent on $200,000 of 7 
per cent preferred, and 3 per cent 
on $200,000 of 6 per cent preferred 
stock. 

D. E. Converse Company, Glendale, 
$35,000, representing 3% per cent on 
$1,000,000 common stock. 

Chesnee Mills, $19,745, represent- 
ing 5 per cent on $349,900 common 
stock. 


Clifton Pays $100,000. 


Clifton Mills, $100,000, represeni- 
ing 4 per cent on $2,500,000 common 
stock. 

Cowpens Mills, $18,000, represent- 
ing 3% per cent on $400,000 com- 
mon stock and 4 per cent on $100,- 
000 preferred stock. 

Drayton Mills, $12,250, represent- 
ing 3% per cent on $350,000 prefer- 
red stock. 

Enoree Mills, $12,656, quarterly 
dividend, representing 1% per cent 
on $723,200 preferred stock. 


Inman Mills, $21,000, representing 
3% per cent on $600,000 common 
stock. 

Jackson Mills, $13,822, represent- 


ing 4 per cent on $435,550 common 
stock. 

Saxon Mills, 
3 per cent 
stock. 

Spartan Mills, $80,000, representing 
4 per cent on $2,000,000 common 
stock. 

Woodruff Mills, $31,500, represent- 
ing 4 per cent on $787,500 common 
stock. 


$27,000, representing 
on $900,000 common 


C.—Dividends total- 
than $4,000,000 will be 


Greenville, 8. 
ing more 


Thursday, June 30, 1927. 


| Greenville and Spartanburg 


Will Dividends 


paid oul by the cotton mills of 
Greenville on July 1. The majority 
of mills have held their directors’ 
meetings, although a few are yet to 
meet. 

Brandon—Five per cent on $965,- 
000 common stock, $47,850; 3 per 
cent on #§00,000 preferred, $17,500 
Poinsett—Three per cent on $474,000 
vapital, $14,250. Woodruff—four per 
cent on $787,500 capital, $31,000. 

Semi-annual earnings of 4 per 
cent will be paid on $1,700,000 com- 


mon, or $68,000, and 3% per cent on 
$2,300,000 preferred, or $80,500, by 
Woodside Cotton ‘Mill Co. This firm 


operates plants at Greenville, Simp- 
sonville, and Fountain Inn. 

Earnings for the Easley Group olf 
the Woodside Mills were also de- 
clared, returns of 3% per cent being 
paid on $1,200,000, or $42,000 prefer- 
red. The group is composed of the 
Fasley plant and Liberty plants Nos. 
{ and 2 

American Spinning Co. at a meet- 
ing m New York Monday declared 
earnings of 5 per cent on $525,000 
common stock, or $26,250. 

Mills Mill will also pay 5 per cen! 
on $264,700 common stock or $13,235. 
if was announced by L. A. Wertz. 
local manager. 

Dunean Mill will pay its quarter- 
ly dividend of 1% per cent on $1.- 
000,000 preferred stock, or $17,500. 

Union Bleachery's dividends wil! 
total $40,000, made up by $16,000, or 
4 per cent on $400,000 common stock. 
and $24,000, or 3 per cent on $800.- 
000 capital stock. 

Southern Worsted Corp. 
its quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on $600,000, totaling $410,500. 

Date for meeting of directors of 
Piedmont Plush Mills has not yet 
been set, as far as could be learned 
this week. Directors’ meeting of 
F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company 
will be held Saturday morning at 10 
o'clock. 

Judson Mill will pay its regular 
dividend, but the figures were not 
available. Dividends on both the 
common and preferred stock were 
declared by the directors of the 
Southern Weaving Company at their 
semi-annual meeting here recently. 

Southern Bleachery will pay its 
regular semi-annual dividend on $1.- 
0,000 preferred stock. The divi- 
dend on $1,000,000 preferred stock. 
The dividend, 3% per cent, amounts 
to $35,000. The direetors of Vardry 
Mill will meet to declare the semi- 
annual dividend on July 42. 


will pay 


Woodruff Enlarges Villages 

Contract for the  ehedtien of 44 
new houses at the village of Mills 
Mill No. 2, Woodruff. S. GC. was let 
by F. H. and J. G. Cunningham, of 
this city, architeets. to T. Thomp- 
son and brothers, of Charlotte. The 
bui'dings will be four and five rooms 
and will accomodate between 250 
and 300 residents, some 125 or 150 of 
which will be employed in the plant, 
if was estimated. Work will begin 
as anickly as materials can be as- 
sembled. 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the 'United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal tnter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

Charlotte, N.C. Teleph 173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using | 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 


made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pach- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 2 | 


to 80 pounds in freight on every 


shipment because of extreme light- | 
ness. Stronger than inch bvards, 


burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilte Veneer Ce., Richmond, Va 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


EANERS 
TRAVELLE ‘CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE'SE 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVULLE. MASS. 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 


Distributors 


Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 
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Willis To Direct Textile 
Department 


Clemson College. S. H. H. Wil- 
lis, cotton technologist of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, has 
heen elected director of the textile 
department, President Sikes an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Willis is a Clemson graduate 
and has exceptional qualifications 
for this position. His practical cot- 
ton mill experience from his early 
youth, combined with his technical! 
training and his long connection 
with government research work 
provides an unusually strong back- 
ground for his new position. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Clemson, 
Mr. Willis served more than two 
years during the World War. He 
faught carding and spinning atl 
Clemson 1920, resigning to become 
assistant supervisor of industrial 
education in North Carolina. In 1921 
he was appointed cotton specialist 
in the Department of Agriculture 
The next three years he _ spent 
largely in Arizona and in New Eng- 
land studying field and manufactur- 
ing problems in connection with the 
utilization of Pima cotton grown in 
Arizona. For more than two years 
Mr. Willis has been stationed af 
Clemson in charge of the cotton 
testing project of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. Most of 
this work is conducted at Clemson 
in co-operation with the college. A 
branch of the project has recently 
been started at College Station 
Texas. Mr. Willis will continue in 
charge of the government testing 
work. President Sikes stated that 
this co-operative arrangement had 
heen effected as a move toward the 
expansion and increasing of service 
of the textile department. Under the 
direction of Mr. Willis it is be ‘ieved 
that the new organization will be of 
mutual benefit to the textile depart- 
ment, the Department of Agricul- 
ture and to the cotton industry. 


Textile Institute Adds Eight 
Members 


Kight new members have just 


jomecd the Cotton-Textile Institute, 


Inc., George A. Sloan, secretary, an- 
nounced recently. With these the 
membership of the Institute now 
represents more than 21,540,000 col- 
ton spindles. 

Twenty-three members, repre- 
senting 821,246 spindles have been 
added to the membership of the In- 
stitute since headquarters were 
opened at 320 Broadway, Nov. 1, 1926. 
The new members are: 

Neely Manufacturing Company, 
York. €.: Travora Cotton Millis. 
York, 8. C.; Bourne Mills, Fall River: 
Carolina Textile Corporation, Dillon. 
S. €.: Davidson Cotton Mills. David- 
son Cotton Mills, Davidson, N. 
Flint Mills, Fall River: Dana War 
Mills. Westbrook, Me. and Gem 
Yarn Mills, Cornelius, N. €. 


Martinsville, Va. Martinsville 
Silk Corp. has applied for a charter. 
Charles J. Huber is president and 
Harry Kaplan is secretary-treasurer 
of the new industry which will be 
cupitalized at $150,000 


— DEPENDENCE -- 


Profits in most manufacturing plants depend on 
the steady operation of production units. 

LEATHER BELTING is the most economical 
medium of power transmission, and directly contrib- 
utes to profit account. 

“AKRON” Leather Belting comprises all the va- 
rious types required in industry. Its super-strength, 
combined with flexibility and pulley gripping sur- 


face, insures maximum machine speeds at lowest 
transmission cost. 


Proper belt application is an engineering problem 
of vital importance, because it bears on production. 


“AKRON”—*“CASCADE” and “SPIN TWIST” 


brands have demonstrated practical eeonomy in 
Textile Mills! 


Your orders are solicited 
Our guarantee protects your purchase 
We Ship Quick! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio 
Direct: Sales Representatives: 


_L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. 0. Box No. 241 111-1ith Street 
Greenville, S. C. Opelika, Ala. 


Every kind of Bobbin or Spool for 
Every Textile Purpose 


Bobbins Spools 


come Wooden Head 
ng With or without 
Reinforcement 
Woolen Vulcanized Fibre 
Rolls of every 
Jute Description 
Rayon 
Card Room Skewers. 

Made by 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


Because we have our own enameling plant we are able to finish both 
plain and colors promptly 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. room 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago oe (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Ge, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORE 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York . 
Philadeiphia office: Drexe! Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Milis: 


otton Yarns. Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co 
Weldne N. C.. Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill. No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C 
Wabens Mills. Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

} Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tvills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Millis, 
Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., 
C., Oweage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


mden. 8. C., Mille Mill, Greenville. 5 


Cotton Goods 


York.—Cotton 
moderately active during the 

Prices held steady, with 
advances on unfinished lines. 
While production continued large, 
most mills are well sold ahead 
through the summer months. Color- 
ed goods, including flannels, tick- 
ings, denims, chrambrays, low end 
ginghams and others are well sold. 

Somewhat lower prices on 4-4 
bleached goods were noted on goods 
sold from stock, prices being rather 
irregu'ar. Some lines of cotton 
ducks were sold at concessions by 
second hands. Tire fabrics con- 
tinued well sold. There was little 
activity in printed goods. 

Trade in print cloths and sheetings 
was comparatively quiet. Sellers, 
however, held prices firm and re- 
fused many cheaper offers. In print 
cloths there were sales of June 64x 
60s at 7 5-i6e and July was found 
al 7%c. Second hand sales of spol 
and June 64x48s were made at 6c, 
with small lots sold at 6 5-16c. July- 


New 
was 
week, 
some 


goods trading 


August 68x72s brought 8%c, June 
having sold at 8%c. Spots and 


nearby 80 squares were picked up 
at 10%c and 72x76s at 9%c. Buyers 
bought 27-inch 64x60s at 55éc and 
28-inch at 5%ec. For 30-inch 64x60s 
5%c was paid. 

Sheetine sales included some 40- 
inch, 2.85 vard sold at 10% net, and 
there were also reports that certain 
goods had brought slightly higher 
than this figure. The 40-inch 3.75 
vard continued at 8% net: 7% net 
for 40-inch, 4.25 yard: 11% net paid 
for some 40-inch, 2.50 yard: 5.50 
yard spots were not easy to secure, 
with July at 6 net; 36-inch, 5.00 
vard al 6% net for contract: 4.70 
vard at 7% net; 37-inch, 48 squares, 
1.00 yard sold at 8 net. 

Spots of the 56x60, 4.00 vard have 
heen scarce, and there were reports 
to the effect that it was necessary to 
pay 8% net to get small lots of 
spots. Nearby and contract were 
quoted at 8% net; 36-inch, 3.00 yard 
al 10 net. 

Spots of 40-inch, 76x72, 9.00 yard 
combed lawns sold at 10% cents. For 
35-inch. 996x110 single-end. Canton, 
one mill asked 19% cents. Some 
88x52 Cantons sold af 13% cents for 
contract, and some spots sold at 13% 
cents. 


For 39-inch, 96x160. 4.50 combed 
sateens, 22 was paid for contract. 

Fine goods were quiet and only a 
few fair sized sales mades on staple 
and special constructions. Several 
low quotations which applied last 
week were sought for and found to 
he lacking. Where buvers were able 
io negotiate at these levels a consid- 
erable business could have been put 


through. On lines of staples a num- 
ber of small commilments were 
placed with several mills turning 
down orders because of a so'd ahead 
condition. 


Small lots of ordinary hard twist 
voiles sold at 10c which is also the 
low contract price on the 60x56s. A 
quotation of 22%s was heard on 100s 
{wo-ply imported makes and 25c was 
quoted by several. Full extra hard 
twist continues 12¢ to 12%. The 9%c 
price on ordinary hard no longer 
applies, though 95%c was paid for 
60x52s. 

A number of inquiries were 
around on 64x48s plain rayon and 
cotfon mixtures and 16%c was quot- 
ed by a number. Efforts to do 1t6c 
on the cloth were not successful, 
though a good many would like to 
cover at price levels which they 
know has been done. Several feel 
sure they can shade 16%c but can- 
not go as low as 16c. 

Another fairly quiet 
recorded in the Fall 
cloth market, with sales estimated 
slightly better than 100,000 pieces. 
Advances were paid in cases where 
quick goods were desired and the 
supply was limited, bul in genera! 
prices held firm to last week’s quo- 
lations. Moderate trading was re- 
ported in wide print cloth stand- 
ards, with sateens one of the fea- 
tures of the week. Nerrow goods 
continued very scarce, with the re- 
sult prices advanced whereby the 
best poundage prices of the entire 
list was obtained. Contract business 
placed runs through the next 410 to 
12 weeks. 


week was 
River print 


A fair quantity of 437 sateens 
sold in the market, with {1 cents 
paid for the majority. This price 
was shaded in some instances, and 
10% found sellers. The general se!!- 
ing prices of 4.70 was reported at 10 
cents, but the same eighth conces- 
sion was also noted in this style. The 
demand was quite noticeable for 
110x68, 9-end and other sub-counts 
of sateens. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s.. 6 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 5% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 5e 
Gray g’ds, 38%-in., 64x64s... 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 85, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s. 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-vard.. 10% 
Brown 4yd., 56x60... 
Brown sheetings, stand... 113% 
Tickings, 8-o7z. a20% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in.......... 9 
Kid finished cambrics ....... 8i4a 9 
Dress ginghams .................... 14%al6% 
Stendard primis ....................... 8 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good i 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There was little 


change in the yarn market during 
the week. The volume of business 
was comparatively small. host 


orders covered only small quantities 
of yarn wanted for filling in pur- 
poses. Inquiry, however, was larg- 
er and there was considerabic evi- 
denee that buyers are showing nore 
interest. Sales in this market were 
somewhat influenced by the fact 
that stocks here have shown some 
increase and pressure for lower 
prices continued strong. Some re- 
ports imdicated that dealers were 
making concessions on stock weav- 
ing yarn, the local price situation be- 
ing somewhat weaker, Spinners 
prices however, held firm through- 
out the week, at unchanged prices 
In a few instances, higher prices 
were asked by spinners of knitting 
varns. 

The limited demand showed that 
the knitting mills continue to be the 
best buyers, showing considerably 
more interest than the weaving 
trades. An exception to the general 
trade of the week was noted when 
in several instances hoth knitters 
and weavers bought fairly large lots 
for delivery in July and August. 
Though there was more talk of 
stocks here, most dealers report 
smaller stocks than they were carry- 
ing the first of the year, although 
slightly larger than were on hand a 
few weeks ago. Many buyers are 
apparently awaiting more news of 
the cotton crop before they will 
venture to buy yarns beyond their 
‘Immediate requirements. They are 
inclined to await the first govern- 
ment crop review which is due in 
three weeks. 

The movement of two-ply. combed 
and mercerized yarns has been 
rather slow although, single combed 
and thread yarns have heen in a fair 
demand. There has also been a 
moderate sized business on colored 
and specialty varns. 

Combed yarn prices are "virtually 
unchanged and although a few weak 
spots have been apparent, the mar- 
ket in general is strong or if any- 
thing has shown a tendency to stif- 
fen. On 30s single combed peelers 
a litthe weakness has been noted. In 
the finer counts of both combed and 
mereerized yarns the market has 
heen exeeptionaliy strong and the 
best deliveries on these finer counts 
appears to be six or possibly five 
weeks. A rise in prices of two to 
five cents a pound on mercerized 
counts 80s and above is anticipated. 
This prediction is based on the con- 
tinued strong position of the raw 
material market together with the 
sizable amount of business now on 
hand for future delivery. 


Prices published 
were as follows: 


in this markel 


Southern Two-ply Skeins. 


&s 27% 
10s 29% 
12s 29% 
30% 
16s 30% 
26s 36 
30s 38 
40s* 47 
40sT 4&1, 
Southern Two-ply Warps. 

14s 30 
16s 31 
18s 81% 
208 32 
24s 34 
268 36 
30s 38 
40s* 46% 

*Ordinary. tHigh grade. 
Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on 
Cones—Cotton Hosiery. 

10s 28% 
12s 29 
l4s 29% 
16s 31 
20s 32 
22s 
24s 82% 
26s 33 
30s 34% 

Southern Single Skeins. 

4s-8s . 28 

10s . 281, 
12s 29 
l4s 2944 
16s 30 

18s 30% 

22s 31% 
24s 34 

30s 34% 
40s 

Southern Single Warps. 

4s-38s ~ 28% 
10s 29 42 
12s 29 
16s 30% 
18s 31% 
20s 32 ‘2 
248 34% 
30s 36 by 
40s 46% 


Carpet and Uphoistery Yarn in Skeins. 
Ss to 9s 3-4-ply tinged tubes 23 a 
8s 3-ply hard white warp twist 25 
10s and 12s 3 and 4-ply hard white 
yarn, tubes and skeins 25lealo 


yarn, tubes and skeins 2542a26 

Same, warp 26%a27 Ly 

Southern Two-ply Comber Peeler 
Mercerizing. 

&s-12s 44 
20s 45 
30s 49 
36s 54 
38s 56 
40s 57 
50s ~ 59 
68 
70s i 78 
80s 91 


Southern Twe- ply Hard Twist Combed 
Peeler Weaving Yarns. 


8s-12s 40% 
10s 42% 
20s 47% 
36s 52% 
54% 
551% 
717% 
80s 86% 

| “Mercerized Yarn. 
20s 66 
70s . 1.61 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


inquire for. Wire us your wants. 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE 
William & York Wilson, Inc. 


Cotton Brokers Representing Reliable Shippers 
We have personal representative in the West to find the cotton which mills 


Webster & Wilson, Inc. 
Greenville, S. C. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTH 
910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


CHICAGO 


Double Duty Travelers 


Run Clear, Preserve the 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


WENTWORTH 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
PINNING 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 
31 W. First Street. Charlotte, W. C. 


— 


dD. = Pres. Phil 8. Steel. Vice-Pre i 


Ak W. Felsb 


D. A. Rudisili, 


Carpenter, Treasurer 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRHSHNTATION AND HAVE 
R OWN MILL NAM® 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEI 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


, Ind V -Pres. 
Secretary 


M auney-Steel Company 


Pa. 


weaving is employed 


Gum Tragasol 


products. 


assured. 


Allow us the privilege of a demonstration 


John P. Marston Compa 
[mporters 


Throughout the world where power 


Holds its place as a leader in sizing 


When mixed with a good grade of 
starch and tallow better weaving is 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


ny 
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= 
ant De artment 
‘al 
Position Wanted Want 
Young married man with execu- Rand Director .. % 
tive ability desires textile connec- = P| 
tion. Five years mill office ex- Who will also work in mill. Ad- . ‘3 
perience. Now employed but dress “Band.” care Southern Tex- = s 
wishes to connect with organiza- tile Bullets 3) 
tion offering opportunity for fur- ne 
ther advancement. Satisfactory 
references furnished. Address G. cnn 
M. V., care Southern Textile Bul- EXPERT 
SHAFTING WORK ; 
Shafting work of all kinds. Can | ‘al 
erect any kind of bearings. 20 = a —— ey 
years’ experience in erecting and =} | | 
‘5 ror Sale Cheap! overhauling. First-class work at BS | 
{ Kitson 34” Automatic Feeder reasonable prices. Ex an | 
and preparer with one 3 blade G. L. ALVERSON . | 
plain beater through cleaning Simpsonville, S. € Fy ah 
trunk to breaker lapper on 2nd 
floor. = 
{ Cohoes 2-cylinder Slasher, 7 ft. 
and 5 ft. complete. For Sale * | 
{ Cotton Truck; 1 Howe Pilat- One Murray Cleaner. First-class z | 
form Scale; 2 Curtis & Marble condition. Price low. Watts Mill = é 
E. B. Kitzinger aurens, 5. C. 
10 S. LaSalle St.. Chicago. 
For Sale 
Whitin Combers 100 90” L, Model Northrop Looms, 
At Bargain Prices made by Draper Corp. 2 harness nd 
lor quick sale we have priced ” bank stop motions. Looms about Low Round Trip Rates 
the following machinery away 12 years old; in good condition 
helow its value: and may be seen in operation. to 
i2.§ Head Combers, 12” lap. Address “Looms,” care Southern 


»_Sliver Lap Machines. Textile Bulletin. bd 

2 Ribbon Lap Machines. Atlantie City, N. Ri and 
36—6 Head Combers, 10” lap. 

i—Sliver Lap Machines. WELL DRILLING AND DOEEP 


WELL PUM 
cRibbon Machines UMPs Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
This machinery now in opera- We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
tion producing first quality work. problems satisfactorily for textile via 
Will sell as a whole or m part. mills 


Co. SYDNOR Co., ine. Seaboard Air Line Railway 


CUT GEARS CHAIN DRIVES brag srl ig on sale one day each week from June 21st to 
BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS o October 6th, and are limited 17 days from date of sale. 


Stop overs allowed on return trip at Philadelphia, Balti e 
RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL PINIONS and Washington. P adelphia, baltimor 


Member American Gear Manufacturers Association Call on nearest Seaboard ticket agent for dates of sale and 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA other information or apply to 


E. Eskridge, CA. John T. West, DPA. 
Charlotte, N.C. Raleigh, N. C. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, L. 
M KE R R () W E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. Established 1869 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N.C. . 
Registered Trade Mark . 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING NY 
For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Underwear. Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 


Suits, Sweaters, etc. Loom Harness and Reeds 
ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends - 
of Cotton. Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 


| THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY Hoddles 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. LAWRENCE, MASS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


THE 
IMPROVED 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 
Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


SPECIALIZATION 


Specializing in the 
problems of the textile 
mill resulted in the pro- 
cuetion of the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


As a result, unusual ser- 
vice is rendered by 
these special purpose 
products in hundreds of 
mills. 


Ask your supply man or 
write 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 


his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment - 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


nents for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as manager or agent. 
Many years experience in both yarn 
and weave mills. Good character, loyal 
and efficient. No. 5200. 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
Texas, Ark., La. or Miss. 40 years of 
age. 20 years experience. Can handle 
small or large room. No. 6201. 


WANT position as Superintendent or 
overseer weaving; can handle auto fab- 
rics or plain goods. Would consider a 
good yarn mill. No. 5202. 


WANTED by young man 21 years old 
with good references, position in mill 
office. Completed High School and the 
Georgia College of Commerce. Good 
stenographer and familiar with adding 
machine. No. 6203. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or overseer spinning. Ref- 
erences to anyone interested. No. 5204. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 21 
years experienee on all kinds of work. 
No. 5206. 


weaving. 
No. 5206. 


WANT position as overseer 
Experienced and competent. 


WANT position as agent, superintendent 
or manager, anywhere. No. 5207. 


WANT position as -overseer carding, 
spinning, or —— twisting and 
warping. Can give the best of refer- 
ence. No. 53808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer weaving in a large mill. Best 
of references. No. 5209. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 10 
years experience on plain and fancies, 
cotton or silk. Familiar with Draper, 
Stafford and Crompton & Knowles 


looms. Guarantee satisfaction. No. 
5201. 
WANT postition as overseer weaving, 


wide and narrow sheetings, drills, sat- 
eens or krinkled bedspreads. 18 years 
experience in weaving, warping and 
slashing. No. 5211. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
20 years experience. Good references. 

Married and strictly sober. Can change 
on short notice. No. 5212 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 10 
years experience on plain, drills and 


twills. Can furnish best of references. 
WANT position as overseer carding, 
large mill. Fully acquainted with 


combed and carded work. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 6214. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain, fancies or broadcloth. Draper, C. 
K., dobby work. Good references. 

No. 6215. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced, effictent. No. 5216. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
20 years experience. Understand cloth 
grading and a good manager of help. 
No. 5217. 


WANT position as overseer carding. In 
present position 5 years. Personal rea- 
sons for wishing to change. Best of 
references. No. 5218 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer spinning or overseer weaving. 
Can handle 2,500 looms and slashing in 
any mill. References. No. 6219. 


WANT position as cashier, bookkeeper 
or other clerical work in mill office. 
Good stenographer, typist and corre- 
spondent. A willing worker. 9 years 
experience. No. 6220 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Would consider a night job. Bight years 
aeoenee. Can handle large job. No. 


WANT position in Piedmont section as 
mill office stenographer and general! 
office work. Experienced. Good refer- 
ence. Am a lady 23 years of age. No. 
5222. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Overseer 10 years. | C. 8. diploma. 
Want to locate in North or South Caro- 
lina. 34 years old. Married. No. 6223. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
plain or corded goods. 20 years ¢xperi- 
ence. Best of references. No. 5224. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced and competent. Good ref- 
erences. No. 5225. 


WANT position as spinner. Familiar 
with carded and combed yarns, coarse 
and fine yarns. 10 years overseer. Best 
references. No. 5226. 


WANT position as carder, 
superintendent of same. 
request. No. 5227. 


spinner, or 
References on 


WANT office position—bookkeeper, time 
keeper, shipping clerk, or receiving 
clerk. No. 5228. 


WANT position as dyer. 10 years experi- 
ence on raw stock and skeins. Mar- 
ried and now employed. Address T. S., 
No. 65229. 


WANT position as superintendent. 20 
years experience white and colored 
work. Now employed. Carolinas pre- 

ferred. No. 5230. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer spinning. Age 35. Em- 
ployed but want better location. Best 
of references. No. 6231. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
superintendent of yarn mill. Can make 
quick change, and give best of refer- 

ences. No. 52382. 


WANT position as overseer small or 
second hand in larger fancy weaving 

department. 18 years weaving experi- 
ence—6§ years second hand. Good ref- 
erences. No. 5233. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 20 
years experience, grinding, fixing speed- 
ers, running picker and card room. 
Want day job. No. 5234. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
any department in mill. 10 years ex- 
perience fancy and plain goods. Grad- 
uate Bowin College. Good references. 
No. 52365. 


— 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take any department in a large mill. 
Expert on fancy weaves, all makes of 
looms. North Carolina preferred. Best 
references. No. 5236 


WANT position as carder and spinner, or 
superintendent. Experienced. Refer - 
ences. No. 62387. 


WANT cloth room. 23 years with one 
company; 18 years in cloth room, four 
years as overseer. Experienced on 
sheetings, prints, lawns. No. 5238. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 
or finisher. 20 years experience. Ref- 
erences. No. 5239. 


WANT position as 
large plant. 
years old. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Expert on cord 

fabrics. I. C. 8S. diploma. 36 years old. 
No. 65241. 


overseer spinning, 
15 years experience. 38 
Good references, No. 65240. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
slashing, spooling, warping. Plain or 
fancies, white or colored. References. 
No. 6242 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
outside man. Prefer outside. PExperi- 
enced and the best of references as to 
character and ability. No. 5248. 


$1 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) | PAGE 


CHAIN LINK. 


‘te 


industrial J 


Page Chain Link Fence stands 
guard day and night—-safeguard- 
ing every type of property—af- 
fording the mast permanent and 
economical form of protection. 
Page Fence is made of copper 
bearing steel, heavily galvanized 
after weaving. All fittings, too, 
zinc coated to resist rust. 


Complete Fence Service 


We maintain complete stocks of 
Page products. Trained fence 
crews assure prompt, correct in- 
stallation. Write or phone for 
literature or a representative to 
call and submit plans and esti- 
mates for enclosing your mill 
property. No obligation. 


General Equipment Co. 
1411 So. Mint Street 
P. 0. Box 412 
Charlotte North Carolina 


| wire Jence 
“Since 1883 | 
— 
J. Permane 
protectio 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. lL. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 


Albone— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 


and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. BE. 


Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Automatic Stop Motion— 

Belipse Textile Devices Co., inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 

Charlies Bond Company 


Baiers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
Economy teem Co. 

Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Maston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam Heade— 
T. C. Butwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. ©. Bntwistile Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beaming Combe— 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Haston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co, Inc. 
Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Weven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Fasteners— 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Beit Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Beiting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charies Bond Com y 
Charlotte Leather B ting Co 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. ew Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Campeny 
F. Houghton & Co 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt Laol 
Charles nd Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Hdward R. Ladew Co. 
Beiting (Link)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Bicarbonate ef Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacherles— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bieaching Chemicals 
The Roessier & Hassliacher Chemical 


oO. 
Bleaching Materlalis— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


ra 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
BSeydel Chemical Company 
L. Sonneborr Sons, Inc. 
Tnited Products Co 


Ce. 
Westinghouse Mlectric Ce. 


Bobbins and Spoole— 
American Bobbins Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 

Boxes— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Blower 
Carrier Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Minerel— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Brooms— 
Pioneer Broom Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Calendere— 
H. W. Butterworth & ep Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, 
Textile Finishing Co. 


Calender Roll Grinderse— 
Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


stems— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card 
Ashworth ros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 


Card Stripper— 

Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 
Carrier Aprone— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
Castings (Brase and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Caustic Seda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drivee— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
The Whitney Manufacturing Co. 


Chemicale— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cleaning Agente— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


arles n 
Textile Finishing Co. 
Cloth Winders and Deub 
Curtis & Marble Machine om 


Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Combs (Beamers, re, 
Haston & Burnham Machine ’ 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Mauney Steel Co. 

Ridley, Watta & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensere— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 

American Moistening Co. 
Cenes (Paper)— 

noco Products Co. 

Cone Vice Couplings— 

William Sellers Co., Inc. 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Controllers, Electric— 

er Machine & Foundry Co. 


Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Willson. 


Cotten Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
T. C. Butwistle Co. . 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son 
Saco- Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ine. 


Cotten Openers and Lappere— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ineo. 


Cotten Softenerse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman 
Borne, Scrymser 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
EE. F. Houghton & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell J 
Whitin Machine orks 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond 
William Sellers & Inc 
Cranee— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Debby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice bby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublere— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishi Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Ce. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Ba@lt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Drop Wirese— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
R. l. Warp Stop Baquipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
oF. . S. & Bon Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Orying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons —- 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicais— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corporation. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Workse— 
ankiin Process Co. 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric 
Wetinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Holste— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General BDlectric 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Cooper- Hewitt _— Co. 


Co., Inc. 


General Blectric 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Engineers (Mili)— 
~———-Bee Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & eli Co. 
Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth 
Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, tron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire one Asen 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Baskete— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Fibre Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Finishing Machinery— 
——Bee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
BE. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fiuted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc 
Whitin Machine Works 
Fiyer Pressers and Overhaulere— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 


co-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutchee— 
See Clutches 
Garment Machines— 
Klauder eldon Dyeing Machine Divi. 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
S. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Fiexibie)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Geare— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears (Silent)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bare— 
Thomas Grate Ba 
Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
KE. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons 
United Chemical Products Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Washburn 
Hand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman 
Hand Cc 
Howard Bros. Mfg 
Hangers (Ball and 
Charlies Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
B. Wood's Sons Co. 
H ngers (Shaft)— 
harles Bond 
William Sellers & Co., 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Framese— 
——flee Heddiles and Frames 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
rer Heddle Mfg. Ce. 
L. Watson Mfe. Ca. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
Speed Warpers— 
rber-Colman Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
e J. H. Williams Co. 
Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce. 


Co 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
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Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer 
R. I. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Controliers— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Corp. 
Parks-Cramer 
R. l. Humidifier % Ventilating Co. 


Hydro-Extractore— 
olhurst Machine Co. 
Hdrogen Peroxide— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 
Hydrosulphites— 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons om 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insulation— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Knitting Lubricantse— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Landscape Architect— 
8S. Draper 
Leather Packinge— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Loom Pickere— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Kni ne Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Co. 
Leather Strapping 
Charles Bond m y 
Graton & Knight 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co 
BE. H. Jacobs g. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
rnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Loomse— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
R. L. Warp Stop — Co. 
Steel Heddle Mf¢ 
Loom Harnesse— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickere— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Garland Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Bdward R. Ladew Co 
Loom Reeae— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricante— 
Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser 
E. F. Houghton & Co, 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Graton & Knight Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery Enamel— 

EB. L @u Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Mangies— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Markere— 

Kaumagraph C 
Measuring and Folding Machines— 

Curtis 4 Marble Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal (Non-Corosive)— 

Aluminum Company of America 
Metal Paint— 

B. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Metere— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Hilectric Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architecte— 


Mill Starches— 
The Arabo!l Manufacturing Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Mill Supplies— 

Charles Bond Company. 

Diamond State Fibre Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Sup Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Mill Trucke— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 

Mill White— 

BE. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Napper Clothing— 

oward Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Monopole Oii— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Roll Grindere— 
is-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
at Blectric Co. 
B. * & Son Co. 

Weating ouse Bilectric & Mfg. Co. 

Oile— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne. Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

Olis (Rayon)— 
Borne, Secrymser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks 
Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle 4 & Flyer Co. 

and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Paints— 

Aluminum Co. of America. 
The Glidden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 

Patents— 

Paul B. Haton. 
Siggers & Siggers 

Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Perforated Metaile— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Picker Geare— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & night Co. 
BE. 8. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 

Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Picker Sticke— 

Charlies Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 

arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevatore— 
Link-Belt Co 

Power Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Preparatory Machine (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 

Pinboarde— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parte— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 

Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast Iron)— 

Ch s Bond Company. 

Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Pum Boller mee Centrifugal)— 
All halmers Go 
ee Pump & Well 


Pre 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Qulll Boards— 
Washburn. 
Quilllere— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
» Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Quill Cleanere— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons ‘Co. 
Rayon Oile— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Receptacies— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco- Lowell 
Textile Mack nery Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Ring Travelerse— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring aveler Co. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Roll Machines— 


Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine ne 


sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons 

«Rolie— 

American Bobbin Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell 

Southern Spindle & er Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 

Rolis (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rolls (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rolis (Wood)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Roller Bearings— 

Charles Bond Company. 

Roving Cane— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 

Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Roving Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Presse Co.. Ine. 


Saddies— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sailt— 


International Salt Co. 


Sanitary 


Vogel, Joseph 


Sanitary Fountaine— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
Scales— 

American Kron Scale Co. 
Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Scouring Powders— 

The Arabol Co. 

Bosson & 

Denison Mfg. “Co. 

Ford, J. B. 
Scrubbing and Powdere— 

e Denison Mfg. 

Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents— 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 

Amory, Browne & . 

Curran & Barry 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co 

Leslie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Ete 

——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shafting— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Shear Grinders— 

B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolls— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Washburn 
Shell Stitch ‘Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Shutties— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Co. 


L. 8. Watson 
J. H. Wiliams, The 


erican Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. 
Asiam, inc. 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. | DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Machinery— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machinese— 
Charies B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gume— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
& Co. 
nited Chemical 
Jacques Wolf & C 
Arabol Manufactur 
Arnold, Hoffman & 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Woolley Co. 
nited Chemical Produc 
Wall Ge ts Corporation. 
Skein Machines— 


Kaulder Dyeing Machine Divi- 


sion, H. . Butterworth & Sons Cv 
Skewers— 


David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 3. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charlies B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Combs— 
ston & Burnham Machin 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Stashers and Equipment— 
Saco- Lowell 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ince. 
nite emical Pr 
Soda Ash— oducts 
Ford Co. 
athieson Alkali Works, 
Arabol Mfg. Co. see 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., In 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel- Woolle 
L. Sonneborn oo Co. 
em oduct 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica 


Co. 

Sodium Peroxide— 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemi: « 
Softeners— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Softeners (Ol!l)— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Hart Products Corp. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Chemical Co. 

nited Chemical Products 

Jacques Wolf & Co. a 

Solozone— 


= Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica 


Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ine 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Frame Top Rolls— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Weed)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins ok Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


33 
arles Bond Company 
Mil! Lighti 
n 
See Blectric Lighting. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Spoois— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & uttle Co. 

Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Kastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks. 

Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine Co. 

Sprockets— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
veeze Rolle— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Starch— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Jorn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Stencil Machines— 

J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 

Stencil Papers— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 

Stripper Cards— 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Sulphur Machines— 

lauder eldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 

Temperature, Regulators, Pressure— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

Temples— 

Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Henry L. Scott & 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Dryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Textile Gumse— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Thermometers— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 

Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission Belts— 

Charles Bond Company. 


Graton & Knight Co. 
mdward Ladew Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
William Sellers & Go. Inc. 
Toilete— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Cups— 
hitinsville Spinning Ring Compan 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Twister Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Sif ps 
Whitinsville Stinning Ring 
Twisting Mac*:inery— 
Collins Bios. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-L/ well Shops. 
Whitir. Machine Works. 
Underwear Machines— 
Verrow Machine Co. 
Varnishee— 
The Gildden Co 
’/entilating Apparatus— 
A~erican Moistening Co. 
Pa.s-Cramer Co. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Cop. 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Warperse— 
Barber-Colman Cu. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Worle. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Macn.=: Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Warp Conditioners— 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Ine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel-Woolley Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Warp Sizing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. l. Warp Stop Co 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Shelil— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controllina Apparatuse— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chatmers Mfg. Co. 
Welghting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


United Chemical Products Corporatton. 


Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
Well Drillers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine 
W indowse— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Wrenches— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Yardage Clocks— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarne— 
Mauney-~-Steel Co. 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 

Beonomy Baler Co. 


Yarns (Cotten)— 
‘Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarns (Mercerized) 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


LSTEEL 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. 


Waste 
Press 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 

Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


Gibson Supply Co., Texas Represen 


shworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


tative, Dallas, Texas. 


- 
— 
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Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Incorporated 1898 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Agents for 


Graton & Knight Dodge 
Leather Belting Hangers, Pulleys and Couplings 
S—K—F 
sae Ball Bearing Transmission 
Dana S. Courtney Co. W yandotte 
Link Belt Silent Bobbins, Spools, Ete. Detergent, Textile Soda, Etc. 


Chain Drives 


Card Clothing Reeds 


Sizes 14 to 15 H. P. 
Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies 
1tolupto7tol Phones 2781-2782 
Specify | 
‘‘UCP”’ on your 
Requisitions 
These Products are the Reliable Increased 
Standards of Uniformity De- Production-- 


manded by the Leading Textile Increased 
Mills. | Quality- | 


1-2 H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drive from motor to reels. 


Dyestuffs Softeners Driver Driven 2017. pm, 1 


Many cotton mills are enjoying increas- sible and makes a neat. clean mill. By 
ed production and better yarns through eliminating unsightly and inefficient line 


the use of Morse Silent Chain Drives.  chafts and belting, lighti 
ng conditions 
Sizes Oils Chemicals Their sustained efficiency of 98.6% and are materially improved 
the dependable Rocker-Joint action 


makes this possible. Let a Morse Transmission Engineer 
Adaptability to short centers makes show you how Morse Drives can serve 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


7 Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ORPORATION Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg,. Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. %. Louis. Mo. 
: Chicago, Il. New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2, Ont., Can. 
lmporters, Exporters and,Manufacturers Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. Winnipeg. Man., Can. 


York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R.I. Chicago, fll. Norwalk, Conn. 


| OST 13654 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 

éxtreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington, Del. 


William H. Hayward Edward M. Johnson Joseph A. Bryant 
President Vice President & Treas. Vice President 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
nee Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Have for many years served 
America’s Textile Industry 


throughout its wide and diversi- 
fied Field. 


It is the Hard Job that brings out 
their real worth. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years : 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes te match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOURTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Thursday, June 30, 1927. 


Frost Proof Closets || 
Joseph A. Vosel Co. 
Oblong Basket 
| 


